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What Is Strategy ? 


Cotonet C. M. Bunpet, Field Artillery 


HAT is strategy? 

This is a simple question that 
all officers ought to be able to answer 
without hesitation. The word “strat- 
egy” appears so often in military litera- 
ture and relates to a subject of such 
importance that there should be no ques- 
tion of disagreement as to its exact 
meaning. On the contrary, however, 
inquiry soon reveals a most remarkable 
difference of opinion, one so great that 
-eldom do any two officers agree. One 
quotes Napoleon, another Clausewitz, 
still another Foch, while many have 
their own favorite definitions. It is al- 
most a case of a definition for each offi- 
cer interrogated. 

As a result of this confusion of ideas 
the seeker for enlightenment usually 
consults the dictionary and the writings 
of military experts to see what they have 
to offer. From these sources he learns 
that strategy is, among other things, 
“the art of directing armies in the the- 
ater of operations,” “the science of the 
commander indicating the best road to 
battle,” “the employment of battle to 
gain the ends of the war,” and so on. 
He notes that, when small forees are 
considered, strategy no longer applies 
and another term, tactics, is used. He 
discovers, also, that some writers add 
to the general confusion by using a 
number of terms with slightly different 
shades of meaning, such as minor tac- 


tics, tactics, major tactics, minor strat- 
egy, major strategy, and grand strategy. 
To his growing amazement he finds an 
occasional author attempting to differ- 
entiate between strategy and tactics by 
the nature of operations to which they 
may be applied; calling, for example, an 
operation against an opponent’s com- 
munications strategical, and one against 
his actual position tactical! 

After investigating all 
sources and becoming more and more 
confused, the average officer probably 
comes to the conclusion so many of us 
reach, that strategy is—well—strategy, 
and lets it go at that. About the only 
thing he feels at all sure of is that it per- 
tains to the operations of large forces 
and for that reason is of importance 
principally to higher commanders. 
Also, he probably has a somewhat hazy 
idea that tactics is about the same thing 
except that it can be applied to small 
forces only. 

In spite of the multiplicity of terms 
and arbitrary meanings so common to 
military literature, it sometimes hap- 
pens that there remains in the mind of 
the investigator a vague but persistent 
impression that the terms strategy and 
tactics, though often used interchange- 
ably or as having a common meaning 
but pertaining to different forces, have 
in reality quite different meanings that 
have not been developed and made clear. 
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This was the writer’s experience, and 
it was this lingering impression that 
urged him to investigate the subject 
without fear, favor, or undue affection 
for those things that we have taken as 
gospel for many years. He approached 
the subject with some trepidation but 
with the firm belief that the true worth 
of things, old or new, can be found only 
when they are faced squarely and with 
an open mind. If his strategy savors of 
iconoclasm because it overturns a hoary 
and venerable tradition (even though it 
totters from old age), it is well to re- 
member that no man ever got ahead by 
stubbornly refusing to give up an old 
but outworn belief. 

All of us are greatly interested in 
the subject of strategy because we have 
been taught that it is the greatest ele- 
ment of success in war, and it is only 
natural that we are a little annoyed at 
our inability to explain just what we 
mean by it. 

In preparing this article the writer had 
in mind two distinct things—to avoid 
in every possible way adding anything to 
the already existing confusion, and to 
offer what appear to him as simple and 
sound conceptions of strategy and tac- 
tics and their places in military educa- 
tion and the art of war. 

Under the present definitions or un- 
derstandings of the words “strategy” 
and “tactics,” it is utterly impossible to 
set an arbitrary size and say that all 
forces greater than this are large and 
employ strategy and that all lesser ones 
are small and use tactics; nor is it pos- 
sible to say that a certain type of opera- 
tion is strategical and not tactical, or 
another tactical and not strategical. 
Whenever we try to do this we get into 
trouble and soon have to admit that our 
arbitrary rules will not work. For ex- 
ample, when an army is alone in a the- 


ater of operations it certainly employs 
strategy, yet when making a straight 
drive to the front as a part of a larger 
force in an offensive it uses tactics, and 
our rule of size does not fit. A corps 
acting alone may employ strategical 
methods against an enemy’s communi- 
cations, yet as a part of an army in an 
attack it may execute the tactical opera- 
tion of enveloping a flank for the very 
same purpose, so our rule of type of 
operation fails us also. In view of this 
it is apparent that our more or less arbi- 
trary conception of these two terms is 
wrong and we need something better. 

As a starting point for our trip into 
sacred ground, let us take the rather 
nebulous idea that strategy is something 
that lies back of the employment of large 
forces in war, and see if we can deduce 
something more concrete. 

Harking back to our educational days, 
we recall clearly the dictum that large 
forces must be employed only in accord- 
ance with definite plans. It was im- 
pressed upon us in no uncertain words 
and we were told repeatedly that there 
must be a plan, whether merely the 
hastily formed idea in the mind of the 
commander in a crisis or the result of 
days or weeks of preparation. Time and 
time again we were cautioned that fail- 
ure to have a plan led to confusion, waste 
of time and effort, piecemeal action, 
and other equally serious things. Thus 
we learned from our studies, if not from 
experience, that plans are necessary in 
the employment of large forces. Strat- 
egy, according to our somewhat vague 
conception of it, seems to include plan- 
ning as one of its essentials, so there 
may be some relation between strategy 
and plans. 

Accepting this idea for the moment, 
we immediately run into the inescapable 
fact that plans also play a most im- 
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portant part in the employment of small 
forces, in fact of all forces, large or 
small, and in all situations. The com- 
mander-in-chief makes use of a plan 
over which he and his staff may have 
worked for days or even weeks, while 
the corporal, if he is worth his salt, has 
some kind of a plan for using his squad. 
The corporal’s problem and his plan for 
solving it are just as critical for him as 
the greater ones are for the commander- 
in-chief. The same basic elements enter 
into both situations, and the result in 
each is the same—a plan. We seem to 
have a situation something like this: 

(a) The word “strategy” is applied 
to the procedure by which the highest 
commander solves his problems. 

(b) In the case of the junior com- 
mander the same thing is called tactics. 

(c) The procedure in both cases is 
the same, it results in the same thing, 
and the difference is only in the nature 
of things considered. 

(d) It is impossible to point out the 
place in the scale of command where 
one leaves off and the other begins. 

Therefore it would seem but simple 
consistency to give the same name to the 
identical procedure, no matter where we 
find it. It is largely our failure to do 
this that has brought about so much con- 
fusion and uncertainty. We insist in 
calling a thing strategy in one instance 
and tactics in another, while we can- 
not convincingly define either or show 
the difference between them. 

We have an inherited relnctance to 
let go of old and deep-rooted convictions 
and that we should not do so without 
good cause, but it appears that logic, 
consistency, and the need for simplicity 
and clarity demand we do so in this 
case. So let us face the situation 
squarely and make up our minds to dis- 
card, once and for all, the old confu- 


sion-producing fetish that strategy per- 
tains only to large forces, and adopt the 
logical conclusion that it applies to all, 
large or small, wherever they may be. 

Having taken this momentous step, 
with considerable trepidation no doubt, 
we have materially cleared the way for 
a further advance. We have eleminated 
all question as to whether strategy ap- 
plies to an army, a4 corps, or a division, 
or whether we can properly use it when 
we speak of forces acting alone or in 
conjunction with others, or when we 
discuss various types of operation. All 
these troubles automatically disappear 
when we adopt this scope of the word, 
so that it would seem that any reluctance 
in giving up an old idea is more than 
balanced by the great advantage accru- 
ing from its elimination. 

With the immediate foreground thus 
cleared, let us proceed to the analysis 
of a plan, for this may throw more light 
on the subject. The principal elements 
of a plan are: a definite statement of 
the thing to be accomplished—the mis- 
sion; a general scheme for accomplish- 
ing the mission; and an allotment of 
means and assignment of tasks in ac- 
cordance with the general scheme. 

The last two (and sometimes the 
first) come from the brain of the com- 
mander. He determines them by mak- 
ing an estimate of the situation which 
is as comprehensive as conditions per- 
mit and in which he considers and 
weighs all factors, favorable and un- 
favorable. He estimates his own and 
the enemy’s strengths and weaknesses 
now and in the future, what the enemy 
can do and what he probably will do, 
what he himself can do, he makes up his 
mind as to just what he should do, and 
then uses his forces in accordance with 
his decision. 

In considering plans it is well to keep 
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in mind that the term is used in its gen- 
eral sense and is not limited to the care- 
fully prepared written document of a 
higher commander. The nature of a 
plan varies with the situation that it is 
to meet; it may result in a voluminous 
document or a short verbal order. How- 
ever, the essential thing is that the com- 
mander must go through the same 
mental process regardless of the situa- 
tion or the form of the resulting plan. 
A junior confronted with a sudden emer- 
gency may have but a few minutes -to 
think, yet he must and does make his 
estimate and formulate his plan. 

In making estimates and arriving at 
decisions every commander is bound by 
certain truths and guided by recog- 
nized methods of observing them. The 
truths are called Principles of War, and 
the methods by which they are observed 
are Methods of War. When a method 
has become so well recognized that it is 
taught it becomes a Doctrine (teaching) 
of War. 

In an article entitled, “What is wrong 
with our Principles of War,” published 
in a recent number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL,’ the writer deduced what he 
believes are the true principles and dis- 
cussed the place and importance of the 
principle, the doctrine, and the method 
in the study and application of the art 
of war. The principles given in that 
article are: 

I. The security of forces must be as- 
sured or they will cease to exist. 

II. We must unite all efforts in order 
to secure maximum results. 

III. There must be a common objec- 
tive for all efforts. 

IV. We must be superior to our op- 
ponent in order to defeat him. 

V. Simple conceptions and methods 
are essential to success. 


These are the simple things that al- 
ways must be observed in every situa- 
tion in war. It is the task of the com- 
mander to select those methods of war 
best suited to insure the observance of 
the principles. His real difficulty lies 
not so much in the appreciation of these 
simple, axiomatic truths (though many 
a commander has failed in this) but in 
selecting the proper methods in the par- 
ticular situation. 

As an illustration, let us assume that 
a commander is planning an attack, 

He realizes that he must be superior 
to his opponent in order to defeat him, 
but there are so many ways of attain: 
ing superiority that the selection of the 
proper one usually is a very perplexing 
problem; in fact, it is the supreme test 
of his ability. It may be that an unex- 
pected offensive will lead to victory 
even though the enemy has the advan- 
tage of numbers or position; turning a 
flank may threaten his communications 
and foree him to assume a great disad- 
vantage by falling back to less favor- 
able terrain; a sudden drive through the 
center may divide his forces and permit 
their destruction in detail; a feint in one 
place accompanied by a decisive blow 
at another may completely surprise 
him; and so on. 

The selection of the method to be 
used is the acid test of the commander. 
and his decision is a direct measure of 
the success that he may expect. Success 
in war has always meant good strategy. 
Strategy, also, is good or bad depending 
upon the methods that the commander 
selects, so it would seen that strategy 1s 
the selection of methods. 


This conception of strategy seems to 
have an appeal, so let us pursue it further 
in order to learn what constitutes good 


selection, or good strategy, because, 


* Page 329, INrantry Journat for October, 1928. 
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after all, that is what we want to know. 

2eferring back to the procedure in 
making an estimate of the situation 
whieh precedes all operations of what- 
ever size, we note that the commander 
must consider future conditions and 
eventualities before reaching his deci- 
<ion; that is, he dare not base his ac- 
tions solely upon conditions as they 
exist at the time. The enemy may move 
or have his force augmented, the com- 
mander’s own foree may be altered in 
composition or may be moved; in fact, 
4 great many things may occur to affect 
the situation, so it is essential that he 
think ahead and make sure that the 
methods selected provide for the future, 
as well as the present. In a word, he 
must use foresight or he will be in a 
bad way. 

Conceding the obvious fact that fore- 
sight is essential, there remains the se- 
lection of the actual methods to be used. 
In the usual situation many are avail- 
able, and the selection of the apprepri- 
ate ones requires an intimate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of them all and 
what each may accomplish. This is the 
principal element of what we call skill; 
that is, the ability to see things in their 
proper light and apply proper methods 
to bring about desired ends. Therefore, 
skill is another essential. 

We have now uncovered several 
things which seem to be closely related, 
i.e., strategy, skill, foresight and selec- 
tion of methods, so let us take another 
fearsome step and make our own defi- 
nition of this elusive word: Good mili- 
tary strategy is the skillful and fore- 
sighted selection of methods of war in 
planning to meet specific situations! 
Think it over and see if it will not re- 
place all of those we have now. 

In accepting this all-embracing defi- 
nition of strategy we appear to have left 


its constant companion, tactics, ma- 
rooned high and dry, and we must go to 
its rescue. 

In the word “tactics” we again find 
the same bewildering vagueness of 
meaning and confusion of definition; in 
fact, nobody seems to know what it does 
mean. However, an examination of the 
procedure of planning that precedes all 
military operations may help us. A 
moment’s consideration shows there are 
really two distinct phases of planning. 
The first of these pertains to the process 
by which we reach basic or governing 
decisions (the estimate of the situa- 
tion). In this phase the commander 
determines the basic elements of his 
plan; that is, what is te be done. When 
he has done this the second phase be- 
gins, and this includes fitting the means 
at hand (forces, etc.) into the method 
selected, and both into the specific situa- 
tion. Many things must be done and 
many arrangements made in order to 
insure the execution of the decisions. 
These things pertain to the forces them- 
selves and consist of physical disposi- 
tions, formations, deployments and 
movements, and the hundred and one 
other arrangements. While these things 
are in no sense automatic or mechani- 
eal, they are nevertheless based upon 
the specific training that the forces have 
received and are done in accordance with 
sound and well-established procedure 
learned before war comes. In a word, 
each unit and each arm is trained in its 
own tactics, and the whole unit in the 
tactics pertaining to it. A squad learns 
how to deploy as skirmishers so that it 
can advance in battle, a regiment of 
field artillery how to dispose its bat- 
teries to support a brigade in any situa- 
tion, a division how to develop for battle 
under all conditions, a corps how to dis- 
pose of its divisions for attack or de- 
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fense in any situation, and so on. In 
other words, the formulation of the plan 
is strategy, and the adaptation of the 
means to make the plan effective is 
tactics. 

In the writer’s opinion these are the 
true meanings of the words and illus- 
trate the real difference between them. 
Strategy belongs in the realm of con- 
ception, that is, the determination of 
what is to be done; while tactics per- 
tains to adaptation, or how it is to be 
done. 

In tactics the factor of foresight, so 
essential to strategy, loses much of its 
importance because actual conditions 
are being met with actual means. The 
principal factor is skill, and this means 
complete knowledge of the means, their 
powers and limitations, what they have 
been taught, and how they can be fitted 
into the situation. 

We may say, therefore, that good 
military tactics is the skillful adapta- 
tion of the means at hand in the execu- 
tion of plans to meet specific situations 
in war. 

In order to make clear the writer’s 
interpretation of strategy and tactics 
let us follow a commander through a 
hypothetical operation. We shall as- 
sume that he commands an army that 
is entering a theater of operations in 
which a hostile force has taken posi- 
tion, and that he has the mission of de- 
feating this force or driving it out of 
the theater. As a result of his estimate 
of the situation he sees that there are 
several methods of employing his whole 
force in accomplishing his mission. He 
can proceed directly against the enemy 
and attack him in position, induce the 
enemy to leave his position and attack 
him (our commander), turn the hostile 
position and force the opponent to with- 
draw to less favorable terrain where he 
may be attacked with greater chances 


—$——__ 


of success, and so on. After weighing 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
each method he selects one as most ef- 
fective in the situation. Let us assume 
that he selects the third method, that 
is, to turn the enemy out of position 
and then attack him. This is his selec- 
tion method, the determination of the 
basis of his plan for accomplishing his 
mission—in a word, his strategy. 

When he has made this decision he 
must fit his force and other means at 
hand into the existing condition in order 
to carry this method into effect. He 
must do and arrange for many things— 
he must select routes, determine the 
size, composition, and strength of each 
column, arrange for protective and 
information measures, decide on the use 
of the air force and cavalry and the 
location of the bulk of the artillery, give 
each part of the force a definite mission, 
and attend to many more such matters. 
What he does about these things con- 
stitutes his tactics in this situation. 

Let us now assume that our com- 
mander has turned the enemy out of his 
position and is ready to launch his at- 
tack. Here is an entirely new situa- 
tion that calls for its own strategy and 
tactics. The commander must make 
another estimate of the situation, decide 
upon the best method of employing the 
army (his strategy), and then adapt 
the means he has to the conditions in 
order to make the method effective (his 
tactics). For instance, he may decide 
to drive through the enemy’s center and 
split his forces. This is his strategy in 
this situation, while his tactics comprises 
the arrangements necessary to adapt his 
force to the conditions so that the pene- 
tration can be effected. 

In order to complete the test let us 
consider a situation in which, under the 
commonly accepted meanings of strat- 
egy and tactics, everything would be in 
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the domain of tactics and strategy would 
not enter at all. We will take the case 
of a company in one of the regiments 
assigned to make the penetration men- 
tioned above. So far as the company 
is concerned, the operation is merely a 
drive straight to the front in conjunc- 
tion with companies on the right and 
left. Under our old conceptions the 
company commander is totally barred 
from using strategy for two reasons: 
first, his unit is entirely too small; and 
second, he is so restricted that he has 
no chance whatever for “strategical 
maneuver.” Let us assume he has been 
ordered to advance and take a locality 
some distance ahead, but that there is a 
strong point in his immediate front 
that he must reduce before the com- 
pany can advance to its objective. 
The captain makes an estimate of this 
situation and comes to a decision; that 
is, he selects a method of using his whole 
company that is best suited to the ac- 
complishment of his mission. It is im- 
portant to appreciate that his mission 
is to secure the locality and not to re- 
duce the strong point. The latter is 
only incidental to the former. Several 
methods of using the company may be 
available, such as directly over-running 
the strong point with the whole com- 
pany and then advancing, attacking 
the strong point with a large portion of 
the company and advancing the rest, 
attacking with a small portion, attempt- 
ing to pass the strong point, letting it 
be “pinched out” by forces in rear, and 
others. The captain’s decision is his 
selection of methods just as surely as 
was that of the army commander; it 
determines the basis for his plans of 
accomplishing his mission; it is, in fact, 
his strategy. His tactics consists in 
adapting his means (his company and 
the support that he may receive from 


other arms) to the situation in order to 
make the method effective. In other 
words, the captain must select a method 
to carry out his mission in exactly the 
same manner as must the army com- 
mander in a very different situation. 
The process by which he does this is 
exactly the same as that of the army 
commander, and the result is the same 
—the basis of a plan for accomplish- 
ing the mission. The company com- 
mander has employed strategy just as 
surely as did the army commander, and 
in the same manner he followed it up 
with his tactics in order to make the plan 
effective. 

In view of the fact that all com- 
manders employ strategy, and that the 
strategy of the highest one is the con- 
trolling factor for that of all, it is evi- 
dent that there is a connection and 
continuity throughout the hierarchy of 
command. Let us see if we can deter- 
mine this relation. The strategy of any 
commander is based upon and is an out- 
growth of the mission, the situation, and 
the force at his disposal. It consists of 
his decision as to the use of the force as 
a whole; that is, the general scheme for 
accomplishing the mission. Thus, in 
the situation just considered, the army ° 
commander decides to penetrate the hos- 
tile center in order to split the enemy’s 
force. This is his strategy. As a result 
of this decision he gives to each corps 
commander a definite mission in accord- 
ance with the general scheme. This, to- 
gether with other necessary arrange- 
ments, constitutes the army com- 
mander’s tactics. 

The corps commander’s strategy is 
also an outgrowth of his mission, the 
situation, and the force under his com- 
mand. His mission, upon which his 
strategy is based, is the direct outcome 
of his superior’s tactics. The same di- 
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rect relation goes down through all 
echelons of command, so that we may 
say that, in general, the tactics of a 
commander constitutes the basis of the 
strategy of his next subordinate com- 
manders. Since this holds good through- 
out, the importance of care in assigning 
missions to subordinates in accordance 
with the general scheme, and of subordi- 
nates definitely basing their strategy 
thereon without fail, is apparent. The 
whole structure constitutes a big ma- 
chine for carrying out the supreme 
commander’s strategy, and the failure 
of one cog may wreck everything. 

Glancing back over the rather long 
road we have traveled, it appears as 
thought we had toiled hard and accom- 
plished little beyond discarding many 
confusing definitions and adopting two 
of universal application. In the writer’s 
opinion, however, we have achieved 
much more than this. In the first place, 
we have two simple and clean-cut defi- 
nitions that enable us to use two impor- 
tant words intelligently and convine- 
ingly about any aspect of war, and, what 
is best of all, to know exactly what we 
mean when we use them, a condition 
that certainly does not obtain under the 
present accepted definition. 

In the second place, we have sepa- 
rated the two words and given to each a 
very definite meaning. We have taken 
strategy from the confusing domain of 
physical movements of troops and 
placed it where it belongs—in the realm 
of conception, that is, what is to be done; 
while we have put tactics in its proper 
sphere—the physical things that make 
strategy possible and effective, that is, 
how it is to be done, execution. With 
such meanings as these most of our past 
troubles cease and we no longer have to 
decide whether strategy applies only to 
forces as large as an army or whether 








—— 


a corps commander may use it, where 
we find the line of demarcation between 
strategy and tactics, whether a certain 
operation is strategical or tactical, what 
is mean by “the science of the com- 
mander indicating the best road to bat- 
tle” or “the use of battle to gain the 
ends of the war,” or what not. All of 
these questions are beside the issue. 
The strategy of a commander is com- 
mensurate with and a function of the 
task and situation that confront him. 
If he is in command of all the forces, his 
strategy naturally envisages the use of 
certain great battles as steps to the 
final goal of the war, it could not be 
otherwise; if he commands a division as 
part of a corps his strategy compre- 
hends the employment of his brigades 
and artillery in accomplishing the mis- 
sion given to him; if he is a company 
commander his strategy consists in de- 
termining the best method of using his 
unit in the particular situation. 

In the third place, we have had our 
attention centered upon the most im- 
portant thing in military education and 
the art of war—the need for complete 
knowledge of the methods of war and 
what we can accomplish by using them. 
Methods are merely ways of doing 
things. In war we do things, that is, 
achieve desired ends, by using the meth- 
ods of war, and by achieving these ends 
—missions—we win victories. The skill 
and foresight that we display in select- 
ing methods is the test of our ability to 
win victories, hence the measure of our 
strategy; while the skill that we show 
in adapting methods is the measure of 
our tactical ability. When we are 
thoroughly familiar with the methods 
our selection will be good and we shall 
be good strategists, and when we adapt 
them correctly we shall be good tacti- 
cians, but when we fail in either or both 
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‘he equivalent of Blois will get us in the 
next war. 

In the fourth place, the emphasis 
laced upon the need for knowledge of 
nethods helps us to realize that the art 
of war is constantly changing. While 
the true principles never change, the 
nethods by which we observe them are 
changing constantly because of new or 
improved means and weapons. For ex- 
ample, the modern commander who de- 
-ires information of a distant theater 
may get it quickly by using his air 
force, and may thus save the bulk of 
his cavalry for another purpose; if he 
needs reinforcements in a theater where 
the railroads are not in operation he may 
be able to have them sent up in trucks 
and thus save precious time that would 
be consumed in marching; or if he deems 
it necessary to separate parts of his 
force by an impassable obstacle he is 
relieved of much risk and anxiety be- 
cause his radio keeps him in constant 
communication with all parts. 

It is only by complete knowledge of 
ihe methods, how they may be used, 
what their use may accomplish, and 
what changes they have undergone or 
undergoing, that we can keep 
abreast of our exacting and ever-chang- 
ing profession. As an example, con- 
sider the great improvement in roads 
«nd motor transportation in the past ten 
vears. This means increased mobility 
and is a very powerful factor in military 
operations. It is no stretch of the imag- 
ination to visualize an eventual develop- 
ment of what we may call “mass mo- 
bility”; that is, a road system and a 
inotor transport covering whole thea- 
ters and capable of moving immense 
lorees at relatively high speeds. The 
effect of this upon the methods of war 
is almost beyond calculation, and it be- 
hooves us to give it careful study. 


are 


Just at present we are witnessing al- 
most unbelievable developments along 
other lines. When the day comes, as it 
probably will, when the commander- 
in-chief puts his combat order into a 
radio-photographic machine which will 
deliver photographic copies immediately 
to his subordinates, the day will have 
passed when the fate of a campaign may 
hinge upon the enemy finding a copy 
of the order wrapped around three 
cigars, as happened to Lee in the Civil 
War. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that 
a method which was good strategy at 
one time may be just the opposite at 
another, because of changes. For ex- 
ample, Lee’s strategy (method) of send- 
ing “Stonewall” Jackson on wide turn- 
ing movements around the Union flank 
or far away into “The Valley” was the 
best kind of strategy in Civil War days, 
but today, if the enemy could get 
through one airplane to reconnoiter, it 
might prove to be the worst kind. In 
the future, when great speed is possible 
even for very large forces, Lee’s action 
may again move up into the ranks of 
good strategy. 

Since strategy is the selection of 
methods to meet specific situations, and 
since the methods are direct outgrowths 
of the true principles of war, it is ob- 
vious that the latter alone are the bases 
of strategy. There can be no such thing 
as principles of strategy, for it is im- 
possible to lay down any rule or set of 
rules binding us in our selection. If we 
attempt to do this we no longer have 
selection, and strategy becomes a mere 
rule of thumb. On the other hand, we 
may be guided in our selection by cer- 
tain things that experience has shown 
to be as sound and good; but these are 
methods, because they may or may not 
apply in the particular situation. It is 
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apparent, therefore, that our Principles 
of War are also our principles of strategy 
and anything we set up as guides should 
be called strategical methods, not prin- 
ciples. 

With the new meanings that we have 
deduced it is an interesting study to 
trace strategy and tactics into the field 
above the purely military, but space 
and other things forbid more than a 
brief survey. It is a simple matter to 
show that there must be a national ob- 
jective or mission the attainment of 
which will end the war, a general scheme 
for utilizing the whole power of the na- 
tion in accomplishing this mission, and 
an allotment of means and assignment 
of tasks to the various parts of the na- 
tion in accordance with the general 
scheme, in other words, a national plan 
which is fundamentally the same as a 
military plan. 

It is obvious that the decisions rest 
with the head of the nation and consti- 
tute his (national) strategy and tactics. 
However, national strategy usually is 
called national policy, while national 
tactics has become so inert through dis- 
use that it has no name. The modern 
conception of war comprehends the 
military force as merely one part of the 
national team. Hence the highest com- 
mander receives his broad mission from 
the head of the nation, and it is en- 
cumbent upon him to accept and loyally 
carry it into execution even though he 
may not agree with it. This has not al- 
ways been so, however, and it may be 
of interest to review briefly the condi- 
tions of the past in this respect. A few 
generations ago, when the head of the 
State was also the active commander, 
he determined his own missions. Na- 
poleon is an outstanding example of 
this. A change gradually took place, 
and the head of the State delegated this 
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function to his military expert. As this 
became the universal practice there 
arose a belief, at times amounting to a 
conviction, that the military man alone 
was competent to pass on all questions 
regarding the employment of the mili- 
tary forces, and any attempt on the part 
of the civil authorities to control or even 
suggest was unwarranted meddling. 

This belief was very pronounced dur- 
ing the early years of the Civil War 
and persisted in some quarters long af- 
ter the war; in fact, we sometimes hear 
it even today. At that time Mr. Lin- 
coln, who was responsible to the North 
for the successful prosecution of a war 
that threatened the very existence of 
the nation, was harassed on the one 
hand by the inactivity of his generals 
and on the other by conditions both 
within and without the country. En- 
thusiasm for the war was waning at an 
alarming rate, organized efforts were 
openly being made to undermine the 
power and stability of the government, 
the forces of the Confederacy were meet- 
ing with many successes, the situation 
abroad was critical at times, and the 
men at the head of the nation’s armed 
forces were at loggerheads with the 
President. Some of these generals 
failed to heed his suggestions or keep 
him informed of conditions and, on one 
occasion at least, actually deceived him 
about a projected operation on a large 
scale. 

Thus we see the head of a great na- 
tion, harassed and torn as he was, vainly 
imploring his generals to “do some- 
thing,” even going so far as to instruct 
them in the most elementary truths of 
war, and finally. in sheer desperation, 
taking matters into his own hands and 
personally ordering certain military op- 
erations in a frantic effort to get some- 
thing done. At the same time we see 
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certain generals, from whom he had the 
right to expect cooperation if nothing 
else, pulling in the opposite direction 
and acrimonously accusing him of 
“meddling” in matters that did not con- 
cern him! The spectacle would be 
amusing were it not for its tragic sig- 
nificance. Fortunately for the nation, 
the picture changed completely when 
Grant took command. Years later we 
see the commander-in-chief of the 
A. E. F. given a broad mission by the 
President and loyally carrying it out 
while at the same time keeping the 
head of the government fully informed 
on all important matters. 

In presenting his ideas the writer 
labors under no delusion that he is offer- 
ing something entirely new. Most of 
it is as old as war itself. The principal 
point that he wishes to make is that we 
have so entangled the art of war, and 
hence military education, in a maze of 
special terms with limited meanings, 
arbitrary definitions applied without 
good reasons, and minutia of detail, 
that we are in danger of losing sight of 
the simple basic things, if we have not 
already done so. In his opinion, if any 
principle of war ought to be printed in 
red letters it is the one that contains the 
word simplicity. 

The student of the art of war—and 
that means every one of us from the 
oldest to the youngest—struggles with 
the selection and adaptation of methods 
just as has been outlined here, but he 
labors under great and unnecessary 
handicaps. In general, three things are 
lacking: first, definite information of 
the fundamental things from which all 
other things develop; second, a logical 
sequence of instruction so necessary to 
prompt and complete understanding; 
and third, a clarity and simplicity that 
remove all doubt and confusion. 


At the very bottom of the art of war 
lie those basic truths which always 
must be observed if success is to be 
achieved. They are the foundation 
stones upon which our whole system of 
education should rest, yet even today 
there is little agreement as to what the 
truths are or what they mean. We find 
extremists claiming there are no princi- 
ples (truths) at all, because war has 
completely changed, while others are 
equally insistent that every common 
usage and custom of war should be 
tagged asa principle. It looks as though 
the student does not start at the bot- 
tom. 

We know, or should know, that these 
principles are merely statements of ends 
to be attained, and not ways of attain- 
ing them. Yet our regulations contain 
(or did contain in the last issue) so- 
called principles that under the acid test 
turn out to be only accepted ways of do- 
ing things. Our student apparently gets 
a wrong start. 

The principles of war are the foun- 
tains from which flow all methods, yet 
the latter are not always grouped under 
the principles to which they pertain. In 
a few instances the methods have been 
so grouped, but only because we have 
recognized the principle for some years. 
For example, we are unanimous that the 
attainment of security is a fundamental 
truth and we have collected under that 
head several of the methods of attain- 
ing it, such as reconnaissance, security 
detachments, and the like, but in other 
instances we have either failed to recog- 
nize the principle or to group together 
the methods that pertain to it. We have 
failed entirely to realize that there is 
a fundamental truth that tells us we 
must be superior if we are to succeed, 
and, of course, the methods by which 
superiority may be attained are buried 
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in a mass of literature that deals with 
entirely different matters. It would 
seem that our student lacks a logical ar- 
rangement of the things he must study. 

Instead of keeping military literature 
as clear and simple as possible, we have 
befogged it with a lack of definiteness 
and a haze of words that mean nothing 
or everything. The subject of the pres- 
ent article is an outstanding example 
of this condition. We have failed to 
use our powers of analysis and get at 
the real meat of things, and as a result 
innumerable superficial things have 
arisen to muddy the waters. We have 
not impressed the student that the solu- 
tion of a military problem has two dis- 
tinct phases, and that in each one very 
different things predominate. The first 
—conception—deals with the observ- 
ance of fundamental truths; the second 
—execution—has to do with the physi- 
cal accomplishment of definite tasks. 
As a result of this failure there has 
arisen the great fiction that strategy is 
something very elusive that dwells in the 
domain of super-command, and that the 
humble subordinate must content him- 
self with tactics, all to the complete be- 
fuddling of most of us who have been 


groping in a fog of meaningless words 
and conflicting meanings. 

As a finale to this long and somewhat 
rambling discourse, the writer, who has 
played a modest part in our educational 
system for some years, desires to make 
a suggestion—that we all unite in a de- 
termined and conscientious effort to ac- 
complish the following tasks: 


Clear our military literature of all 
unnecessary, ambiguous, or meaningless 
words, and settle upon definite meanings 
for those that we use. 

Decide upon and announce, once and 
for all and with proper explanation, the 
basic things that underlie everything in 
war. 

Arrange our scheme of education so 
that it rests squarely upon these basic 
things and branches logically into the 
methods by which we observe these fun- 
damentals. 

Subject all phases of the conduct of 
war to searching analyses to determine 
their real worth and the fundamental 
things involved in them; and, above all, 
refuse to accept blindly and merely be- 
cause we have seen it repeatedly in print 
anything that relates to these funda- 
mentals. 








Why Call the G’s “Assistant Chief 
of Staff”? 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE new Staff Officers’ Field Manual greatly sim- 
plifies staff nomenclature by prescribing that all 
inferior staffs will be designated as S-1, S-2, S-3, and 


S-4, respectively. 


The general staffs retain the con- 


venient symbols, G-1, G-2, G-3, and G-4. 








The New Light Tank Makes a 144: 
Mile Road March 


Captain Joun K. Curisrmas, Ordnance Department 


HE NEW experimental light tanks, 

T1E1, which were completed this 
<ummer by the Ordnance Department, 
were issued to the Experimental Mech- 
anized Foree at Fort Leonard Wood, 
Maryland, for service test during the 
maneuvers of the force this summer. 
Four combat tanks and two cargo car- 
riers, built on the same track-laying 
chassis as the combat tanks, were issued 
to the 4th Tank Company, a unit of the 
E. M. F. 

A general discussion of motor equip- 
ment, of which the new light tank is an 
important item, will be found in “Motor 
Equipment of the Army,” by Major L. 
H. Campbell, Jr., Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. 8S. A. (Chief, Automotive Sec- 
tion, Office of Chief of Ordnance), in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL for January, 1928. 

One test which the War Department 
particularly desired made with these 
new tanks was a long road march under 
their own power and over hard paved 
roads, to test the feasibility of having 
modern tanks make such a march and 
to determine the durability of the ma- 
chines. Such a march is at once the 
most severe test of a track-laying vehi- 
cle and the thing it might be called upon 
to do under very special circumstances 
in a mechanized force. Thus, while 
such a march is generally considered 
outside the regular sphere of activity of 
a tank, its suecessful completion was 
the supreme proof of the marked im- 
provement of the new tank over any 
tank heretofore used or tested by our 
Army. 


The Light Tank, T1E1, and the Cargo 
Carrier, T1E1 (which is built on the 
same chassis), are illustrated on these 
pages. The specifications of this tank 
are, briefly: 


Length, overall 

Height, overall 

Width, overall 

Engine: Cunningham, 8 cylinder V, 90 B.H.P. 
at 2,400 R.P.M. equipped with air cleaner, 
oil filter, and electric starter. 

Speeds (Mi./Hr.): Ist—1.5; 2d—13; 3d—20. 

Crew: 2 men (a driver and a gunner). 

Armament: 1—37-mm. gun and 1 caliber 30 
machine gun in a combination mount in 
turret with 360° fire. 

Ammunition supply: 80 rds. 37-mm., 3,000 
rds. caliber .30. 

Armor: Proof against caliber 30 service bul- 
let. 

Cargo capacity (when fitted with cargo body) : 
2 to 3 tons. 


THE MARCH 


On October 10, 1928, the 4th Tank 
Company, commanded by Ist Lieut. 
J. O. Hyatt, Infantry (Tanks), started 
on a convoy to Gettysburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, and return, to give the light tank a 
road test as described above. The route 
was: Fort Leonard Wood, Md.—Fort 
Leonard Wood Junction—Jessup—W a- 
terloo—Jonesville—St. John’s Lane— 
West Friendship— Westminster —Get- 
tysburg, Pa. The return trip was over 
the same roads. The mileage was: 
First day, 72; second day, 37.7; third 
day, 34.3; total, 144. Of the 144 miles 
(round trip), all of the road was hard 
paving and concrete, except 20 miles of 
hard dirt road. 
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THE LIGHT TANK, TI1E1 


The convoy consisted of the following 
vehicles: 
3 combat tanks—Light Tank, T1E1, 
2 cargo tanks—Light Cargo Carrier, T1E1, 
3 armored command cars (Pontiac), 
1 Chevrolet cross country truck (6-wheel), 
1 G.M.C. truck, %-ton, cargo, 
1 F.W.D. machine shop truck, 
1 standard class “B” cargo truck, 
2 class “B” tank carriers, 
1 class “B” tank carrier (6-wheel), 
1 standard “B” tanker, 750 gallon, 
1 water trailer, 350 gallon, 
1 tank carrier (commercial), 744-ton, 
1 special tank carrier (6-wheel). 


The last named two vehicles above 
joined the convoy at Westminster and 
left the convoy for Camp Holabird 
when it cleared the Frederick Road on 
the return trip. 


The personnel of the convoy was: 


Ist Lieut: John O. Hyatt, Inf. (Tanks), con- 
voy commander. 

Capt. S. E. Reimel, Ord. Dept., commanding 
maintenance section. 

Capt. John K. Christmas, Ord. Dept., ob- 
server. 

1 staff sergeant. 

1 sergeant. 

5 corporals. 

10 privates. 

5 privates, 30th Ord. Co. (H.M.) (mainte- 
nance section). 

6 civilian mechanics. 


— 


31 Total. 


The convoy was paced by an officer at 
the head of the column in an armored 
command car (Pontiac chassis) at ap- 
proximately 10 miles per hour. A de- 
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tailed log of the whole march was kept, 
showing the durations of the halts and 
the occasions for them. The following 
are interesting extracts from the march- 
ing log: 
MARCH TO GETTYSBURG 
October 10, 1928 


Mileage 
Total elapsed time 
Total halts 


10 hrs. 50 min. 
3 hrs. 55 min.’ 





Total running time 
Speed (on the elapsed time).. 6.65 mi./hr.’ 
Speed (on the running time).. 10.41 mi./hr. 


RETURN MARCH TO FT. LEONARD WOOD 
(Complete Log) 


October 11, 1928 
Time Mileage 
1:39 p.m. 0 
3:30 p.m. 


Remarks 
Start 
Halt for drivers to rest 
and to put oil in the en- 
gines. 
Start 
Halt. Decided to camp 
for night due to approach- 
ing darkness. All five 
tanks running well. 
October 12, 1928 


37.7 = Start 

54.6 Halt for drivers to rest 
and to put oil in the en- 
gines. 

Start 

Halt at Light Tank Shop 
(Ordnance), Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Md. 


RESUME OF RETURN TRIP 


3:51 p.m. 
5:32 p.m. 


8:45 a.m. 
10:44 a.m. 


54.6 
72.0 


Total elapsed time 
Total halts 


0 hrs. 37 min. 


Total running time 

Speed, elapsed time 9.75 mi./hr. 

Speed, running time 10.64 mi./hr. 

Note: During the halt for the night at mile- 
age 37.7 gassing, oiling, and maintenance on all 
five tanks took 1 hr. 30 min. Adding this to 
elapsed time above: Total elapsed time for 
the return trip, 8 hrs. 53 min., giving an elapsed 
time speed of 8.10 mi./hr. 


No accidents of any kind occurred to 
the men or the matériel. The tracks of 
the tanks did no damage to the roads. 
All five tanks rolled into Fort Leonard 
Wood under their own power, and sub- 
sequent examination in the shop has 
shown that no damage or unreasonable 
wear to the machines resulted from the 
trip. After minor repairs these tanks 
were ready for running again. 


DISCUSSION 


This march was a severe all-round 
test of the performance and mileage life 
of the Light Tank, T1E1. The 144-mile 
march by five vehicles is equivalent to 
a 720-mile test march by one test tank. 
The maintenance work required on the 
trip consisted of only minor items that 
were easily handled as roadside repairs. 

It should be particularly noted that 
the tanks came directly from the fac- 
tory to the using Service, without the 
intervening proving-ground test that is 
usual with experimental vehicles. The 
proving-ground test ordinarily brings 
out many things that are corrected be- 
fore test by the using Services. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
trucks in the convoy gave more mechani- 
cal trouble than the tanks. Two trucks, 
one of them a new, modern commercial 
vehicle, were towed most of the way. 

The march showed the feasibility of 
having the new track-laying machine 
march on its track at a rate of speed and 
for a total daily march which compare 
favorably with those of heavy truck 
convoys. For example, the report of the 
march of the Ist Battalion, 6th Field 
Artillery, Experimental Mechanized 
Force, from Fort Leonard Wood, Mary- 
land, to Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and 
return, July 31 to August 2, 1928, shows 
the following rates of march: 


* Fewer halts could have been made on this march if there had been more time to prepare 
for it and if speed had been the principal consideration. 
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LIGHT CARGO CARRIER, TIE1 


On chassis of Light Tank, T1E1. 


Road rate Running 
with halts rate 


To Gettysburg 75mi./br. 9.0 mi./hr. 
Return 8.6 mi./hr. 10.1 mi./hr. 

Also, for same unit to: 
Upper Marlboro 6.1 mi./hr. 7.7 mi./hr. 
Return . 7.1mi./hr. 76 mi./br. 

The fact that all five of the Light 
Tanks, T1E1, completed the 144-mile 
march over hard paved roads (except 
20 miles of hard dirt road) is a remark- 
able performance for a fast track-lay- 
ing machine. It is a performance much 
superior to anything heretofore accom- 
plished by any tank in the service of our 
Army. The new light tank, therefore, 
has a good potential strategic mobility 
for use under very special conditions. 
Strategic mobility is a quality in which 
tanks have heretofore been very defi- 
cient. 

The march also brought out minor 
items which should be corrected in sub- 
sequent vehicles. 


Cargo capacity, 2 to 3 tons 


The march showed that the tank 
drivers can stand such a trip in the new 
tank without injury or excessive fatigue. 
Relief drivers were available but were 
not used in all instances. 

The tanks performed particularly well 
on the many hills. They maintained 
their speed up the hills (which the trucks 
could not do). This accounts for the 
good time made by the tanks as com- 
pared to the heavy truck convoy of artil- 
lery referred to above. 

There was no trouble on this march 
from overheated engines, as there had 
been in previous tanks. The convoy 
was paced at about 10 miles per hour, so 
that the march was made with the tanks 
in direct gear, which is the normal geat 
for continued operation. For shorter 
marches a better speed could be made, 
but the high gear should be reserved for 
special situations. 

Under war conditions, when use could 
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he made of any favorable soft road and 
| private property, it is believed that 
+ would seldom be necessary to march 
ranks for such great distances over hard 
naved roads. 

Although this march demonstrates 
the complete feasibility of long road 
narehes by this track-laying vehicle in 
convoy with heavy trucks in a mech- 
anized foree, it is still considered de- 
-irable that, whenever practicable, 
irack-laying vehicles should be trans- 
ported on trucks, trailers, or a railroad. 
This is because at the present stage of 
development the total mileage life of a 
track-laying vehicle is much less than 
that of a wheeled vehicle, and because 
trucks are much more readily procurable 
in war than tanks. It is believed to be 
poor military economy to have track- 
laying vehicles march at all times on 
their own tracks. 

This march established the following 
conservative conclusions regarding the 
Light Tank, T1E1: 

It can successfully make road 
marches that compare favorably with 
those of heavy military truck con- 
voys; that is, at an elapsed road rate 
of 6 to 8 miles per hour, and a total 
daily march of from 50 to 75 miles. 
The prescribed road rate and daily 
march for truck convoys are 8 to 10 
mi./hr. for heavy motor columns, and 
80 to 100 miles per day. 

It is superior in performance and 


durability to any tank heretofore used 
or tested by the U. 8. Army. 

Only minor defects, which can 
easily be remedied, exist in the Light 
Tank, T1E1. 

The defects brought out on this 
march should be remedied. 

Long marches with this tank can be 
made without injury or undue fatigue 
to the driver. 

The present state of this tank is 
such that it could advantageously be 
made the standard light tank of the 
Army. 

This tank chassis has the general 
qualifications required for the fast 
track-laying chassis for many of the 
various vehicles of a mechanized 
force. 

This tank has a good potential stra- 
tegic mobility for use on special occa- 
sions, when total mileage life is of 
secondary importance. 


A further conclusion is that the main- 
tenance record above shows that, to get 
proper data, more than one vehicle of 
any type must be tested, because even 
with several of the same vehicles the 
performance varies vehicle to 
vehicle. 

In closing it may reasonably be said 
that this convoy to Gettysburg made 
tank history and established the great 
recent advance made by the American 
Army in the development of tanks, and 
hence in the ultimate mechanization of 
the Army. 


from 





Mechanization—Aloft and Alow 


Mayor C. C. Benson, Cavalry 


Mechanization, motorization—these 
words are today full of significance to 
the Army. The views of a member of the 
Experimental Mechanized Force of last 
summer carry weight. We are glad to 
place them before the Infantry even 
though they differ from our own in one 
important respect—namely, the estab- 
lishment of a separate Mechanized 
Branch.—Epiror. 


ROAR from the exhaust of a 400- 
horsepower motor, a blast of track- 
driven sand, and a new war machine 
charges away to show what it can do 
across country. It bounds into the air 
at the edge of a stream and lands on 
the far bank going at 40 miles an hour. 
With the throttle wide open, the ma- 
chine heads for a steep sandy hill and 
skyrockets over the crest with 2 feet of 
daylight showing beneath the hull. 
“Hull” is used advisedly, for this ma- 
chine will float and can, no doubt, be 
taught to swim. Presently the ma- 
chine returns, and the driver borrows 
a pair of goggles—says he can’t see 
through the sand storm when he steps 
on the gas. The demonstration con- 
tinues, with figure eights at speed that 
would shame an international polo 
pony, and some road work in which a 
Packard straight-eight gets second 
money. The performance of Mr. 
Christie’s new wildcat will convince the 
most conservative observer that mech- 
anization is picking up. 
Mechanization in the military sense 
implies the use of mobile machines in 
combat. Aircraft, tanks, and armored 


cars are outstanding examples of fight- 
ing machines used during the World 
War. We are all more or less familiar 
with the subsequent rapid development 
of aircraft, and the many uses made of 
planes in commercial service as well as 
in the Army. The popular demand for 
airplanes has reached a point where the 
continuous development of machines 
and the training of pilots are assured. 
We are now beginning to think about 
mechanization as applied to the ground 
forces of our Army. 

Last summer the Experimental 
Mechanized Force at Fort Leonard 
Wood raised the curtain on this phase 
of the program. Because the force 
lacked fast tanks that could travel 
under their own power, it was really 
motorized rather than mechanized. It 
did serve, however, to try out plans 
that have been matured recently in the 
War Department. The series of exer- 
cises took place during July, August, 
and September; they required the com- 
bined efforts of about eleven hundred 
men of various Regular Army units. 

In organization, as in everything else, 
this foree was experimental. It in- 
cluded light tanks, heavy tanks, In- 
fantry, Field Artillery, Engineers, Anti- 
aircraft Artillery, Signal Corps, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, armored cars from 
the Cavalry, an ammunition train, a 
Medical Crops detachment, and motor 
repair units. For certain exercises, Air 
Corps units were attached. Three 
months of close association and co- 
operation brought out a variety of ideas 
on the organization of a Mechanized 


* By special arrangement between the author and the editors, this article appears in the 
January numbers of several publications other than the Inrantry JouURNAL. 
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Force. There were many hot discus- 
ions: lieutenants, captains, majors, 
and colonels—we all contributed our 
views and occasionally listened to the 
opinions of others. Those friendly dis- 
cussions still continue, for no one, not 
even the War Department, has as yet 
come out with an “approved solution.” 
Serious study of mechanized force or- 
canization is one of the most obvious 
beneficial effects of the summer’s work. 

All units of the miniature E. M. F. 
army were completely motorized or me- 
chanized. Motorized units had only 
transportation; mechanized units had 
transportation plus fighting machines. 
~ome of the motor equipment was ten 
vears old; some was brand new. There 
were trucks with well-worn solid tires, 
and trucks that enjoyed the luxury of 
oversized balloon pneumatics. Cross 
country cars and motorcycles covered 
an equally wide range—some had gone 


100,000 miles and others were painfully 
Altogether there were about 
thirty different makes of old and new 
commercial vehicles represented in the 
line-up. Few of us had realized that 
truck manufacturers are now turning 
out machines that can travel at high 


new. 


speed. On good roads even the big 
fellows with 7 and 8-ton loads can step 
up to 40 miles an hour. In so far as 
commercial equipment will meet the 
ueeds of mechanized units, there will 
be no difficulty in finding plenty of fast, 
sturdy machines. 

E. M. F. training covered three main 
subdivisions—unit training, marches, 
and tactical exercises. Individuals 
from all units had received some train- 
ing in work with motor equipment be- 
fore joining the E. M. F., but there was 
constant need for greater knowledge 
and experience. The men went at their 
work with enthusiasm and displayed 


great interest in mastering the details 
of their machines. When reassignments 
were necessary, it required a direct 
order from the C. O. to pry a driver 
loose from “his” machine. Unit train- 
ing soon reached the point where road 
marches were possible. Sections com- 
posed of about fifty vehicles made some 
preliminary marches of 40 to 60 miles; 
then the whole force made several 
marches—90 miles, 140 miles, 420 miles. 
Between marches, unit commanders 
conducted the tactical training of their 
respective organizations. Combined 
tactical training began on August 28 
and continued at the rate of two or 
three exercises each week for over a 
month. These maneuvers enabled unit 
commanders to demonstrate the capa- 
bilities of their organizations, and 
brought officers of the various branches 
into close contact. Each of the exer- 
cises focused attention on problems 
that called for original solutions—with- 
out benefit of precedent. Instead of 
merely complying with well-established 
regulations, the E. M. F. officers were 
trying to create something new. Need- 
less to say, the training was the most 
interesting that they have experienced 
in the past ten years. 

What we did last summer is impor- 
tant only for its effect upon the future. 
Future plans should begin with clean- 
cut answers to the usual questions— 
“What is the purpose of a mechanized 
force?” “How will its establishment 
affect other branches?” All branches 
of the Army must adjust themselves to 
the introduction of this new weapon, 
and all officers who are directly con- 
cerned with developing an efficient me- 
chanized force must crystallize their 
ideas on these questions. In the ab- 
sence of authoritative opinion, I sub- 
mit the following: The purpose of a 
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mechanized force is to provide army 
and higher commanders with an addi- 
tional powerful weapon, which will 
combine fire power, shock, and speed, 
to a much higher degree than now ex- 
ists in any one combatant arm. Speci- 
fically, units of a mechanized force 
could be used to great advantage for 
advance, flank, and rear guards; to 
seize and hold temporarily distant key 
positions or critical areas; to cover tac- 
tical or strategical concentrations; for 
raids, wide envelopments, turning 
movements, exploitation, and pursuit. 
Forests, mountains, and swamps pre- 
sent insuperable obstacles to the opera- 
tions of a mechanized force; conse- 
quently, it cannot supplant the In- 
fantry or the Cavalry. 

Whatever the size of any mechanized 
unit that may be authorized, it should 
be well balanced and highly mobile. 
Tanks that require railway transporta- 
tion have no proper place in such a 
force. Similarly, slow, cumbersome ar- 
tillery should be excluded. Air forces, 
other than the necessary observation 
and command planes, need not form 
an integral part of the mechanized 
force. For a particular operation, the 
army or G. H. Q. could attach any or 
all of these powerful weapons, but to 
include them in the normal organiza- 
tion of a mechanized force would kill 
its mobility. 

Light artillery in a mechanized unit 
should be effective against either ground 
or air targets. Otherwise, the force will 
be encumbered with single purpose 
weapons, such as are now standard in 
Field Artillery and Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery units, with the additional burden of 
many noncombatant vehicles. Every 
exercise conducted by the E. M. F. 
showed the vulnerability of a force that 
is diluted with a surplus of transporta- 


tion. When the force deploys for ac- 
tion, the noncombatant vehicles be- 
come “led horses.” Their destruction 
would cripple the force; hence it is 
necessary to use combat elements for 
their protection. The solution is to 
eliminate noncombatant vehicles and 
concentrate on fighting machines. The 
present 75-mm. antiaircraft gun, if suit- 
ably mounted on a fast tank chassis, 
would serve admirably the light artillery 
needs of a mechanized force. 

With these preliminaries out of the 
way, we may as well proceed to or- 
ganize—on paper—a mechanized com- 
bat team such as might be assigned to 
a detached corps or to an army. For 
convenience, we shall call this unit a 
Mechanized Brigade. 


Fast Tanks, One regiment of three battalions: 
130 fighting tanks, each armed with gas 
or smoke device, 3 or 6 pounder cannon, 
and caliber .30 machine gun. 
Mechanized Artillery, One regiment : 
8 howitzers (105 mm.) on fast tank chassis; 
16 guns (75 mm.) on fast tank chassis, for 
use against either ground or air targets; 
4 searchlights for antiaircraft work, on fast 
tank chassis; 
8 mortars (4.2 C.W.S.) on fast tank chas- 
sis; 
Command tanks for battery and higher 
commanders. 
Mechanized Infantry, One battalion: 
48 machine guns; 48 automatic rifles; 16 
antitank cannon; 
Carried on fast tank chassis; 
Command tanks for battery and higher 
commanders. 
Special Troops: 
Headquarters, one company (includes 
M.P.’s) ; 
Armored cars, one company; 
Airplanes, one observation squadron, plus 
necessary command planes; 
Antiaircraft, one battery, armed with cali- 
ber 50 machine guns in quadruple 
mounts; 
Engineers, one company ; 
Signal, one company; 
Medical, one company; 
Band, one. 
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4 Units: 
tepair and salvage (for both machines 
and weapons), one company; 
Supply train, one company. 


At least one mechanized brigade is 
necessary to test the soundness of or- 
vanization, to test new equipment, and 
to develop methods of training. For 
effective training, two brigades are 
needed to permit the development of 
offensive and defensive tactics in mech- 
warfare. Then there should 
be the necessary technical and tactical 
-chools; research, engineering, procure- 
ment, and supply establishments; and 
a suitable administrative organization. 
Without half trying, we evolve a new 
branch of the Army. 

Perhaps there is no need of creating 
. separate branch. The Cavalry or 
the Infantry might adopt the newcomer. 
Cavalry and the Mechanized Force will 
have much in common tactically, and 
between them they could cover prac- 
tically any kind of terrain. The Cav- 
alry would gain in fire power, shock, 
and mobility by utilizing fast cross- 
country vehicles for transport and com- 
bat. Significant items in the last an- 
nual report of the Chief of Cavalry in- 
dicate that the Cavalry is fully alive to 
the advantages of partial mechaniza- 
tion. However, horses and hardware 
require quite different handling, and the 
Cavalry is interested primarily in 
The Infantry, which has had 


nized 


horses, 


control of the tanks for the past eight 
vears, is building up an excellent Tank 


School organization. If the Mechan- 
ized Force is organized as an offshoot 
of the Infantry, existing facilities can 
be expanded to meet the demands for 
trained personnel. However, since the 
Infantry absorbed the Tank Corps a 
marked change has occurred. Modern 
tanks are not the blind, lumbering mon- 


sters of ten years ago; increased mo- 
bility has prepared them for coopera- 
tion with many branches, particularly 
with the Cavalry and the Air Corps. 
In other words, the tank is no longer an 
exclusively Infantry weapon. A larger 
sphere of action is opening up for fast 
tanks and for any mechanized units 
that may be built around them. To 
imbed these highly mobile units in slow- 
moving masses of Infantry would be 
wasteful. We cannot expect infantry- 
men or Cavalrymen to specialize on 
mechanization in addition to their other 
duties; and yet, without specialization 
of a high order, mechanization will land 
in the ditch. 

If the Mechanized Force is to develop 
iis full powers, it must depart from 
old methods. It must break away from 
traditions which were fixed before the 
advent of fast, powerful fighting ma- 
chines, and seek new ways to apply the 
old principles. Before it can win a 
place as a worthy member of the com- 
bat team, it must develop new methods 
which are better than the old. An or- 
ganization, to be useful for this pur- 
pose, should be one that is committed 
entirely to the future, 

One solution of the problem is to 
resurrect the Tank Corps. Tanks have 
been the nucleus for experiment and 
will undoubtedly form the backbone of 
the Mechanized Force. The fast tank 
chassis will be the most important sin- 
gle item of equipment, because it will 
be utilized not only by the Mechanized 
Force but also by many other branches. 
As it will necessarily be a special ve- 
hicle (non-commercial), it should re- 
ceive special consideration from the 
men who will handle it in time of war. 
There will be many other necessary 
items of equipment which must fit to- 
gether in the operations of a Mechan- 
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ized Force and in coordinated mechani- allies gave us their tank plans, we were 
zation plans for the whole Army. In _ unable to send a single American-made 
addition, there should be continuous ex- tank into action. If we have forgotten 
periment and development work on _ those lessons, it is time to recall them. 
heavy tanks for the Infantry, tanks We make no bones about spending 
and reconnaissance cars for the Cav- hundreds of millions on the peace-time 
alry, cross-country cargo carriers, and development of air forces. Their “flam- 
motor vehicles of various types for all ing coffins” of World War days have 
branches. A single responsible agency long since joined the scrap heap. Not 
to execute War Department policies on so with our tanks—the slow-moving 
these matters is needed. That agency, ten-year-old machines now in the hands 
if we may judge from war records, of Regular and National Guard troops 
might well be the Tank Corps. would be blown to bits by the modern 

No matter who sits in the driver’s antitank weapons of any first-clas: 
seat, mechanization will entail consid- power. The modern fast tank can run 
erable expense. Fighting machines are circles around them. Even with a highly 
costly. However, when we were face efficient Air Corps, it is probable that 
to face with long casualty lists in the in any future war there will still be 
World War, the American program some fighting on the ground. The ground 
called for the expenditure of $175,000,- troops deserve the best fighting ma- 
000 on tanks alone. To get any tanks chines that money can buy—and plenty 
at all, we had to beg them from Great of them. In money now or men later, 


Britain and France. Even though our we must pay the price. 








Command Post Panels 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


N RECENT maneuvers at Camp Stanley, there was 
a tendency to locate panel stations too close to com- 
mand posts. Frequently the attention of “enemy” 
planes was drawn to a well-hidden command post 
when panels were displayed for the eye of a “friendly” 
plane. 

It is usually possible to place a panel station some 
distance away from a command post without inter- 
fering with communications, and this offers the ad- 
vantage that discovery of the panel station will not 
reveal the location of the command post. 
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Three Thousand Years Ago 


An inquiry into the beginnings of war 
Captain W. T. Riviere, 358th Infantry, M.A., B.D. 


HE Bible is a book of origins. In 

its pages one finds the beginnings of 
a great many human institutions and 
customs. Among these is war. The 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis tells of 
some very interesting conquests in the 
land of Canaan by armies from Baby- 
lonia; and the fact of such military ex- 
peditions and even some of the names 
have been found on clay tablets dug up 
among the ruins of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion. 

Three thousand years ago, according 
to the ordinary chronology, David was 
king among the Hebrews. A study of 
one of his wars, brought on by the rebel- 
lion of his son Absalom, shows some 
strangely modern features, including in- 
telligence, operations, and supply ; in my 
opinion only the loss of the exact mean- 
ing of some of the terms used keeps us 
from seeing quite a system of admin- 
istration in King David’s regular army. 

The history of this campaign is re- 
corded in chapters fifteen to nineteen of 
the Second Book of Samuel (called the 
second Book of Kings in the Douay 
Version of the Bible). The narrative is 
interesting to read. Particularly great 
will be your pleasure if you can read it 
in the vigorous up-to-date translation of 
Moffatt. Moffatt’s version of this series 

{ events is very fine, but he is unfortu- 
nate in one word. He calls the village 
lignitaries among the Hebrews “sheiks” 
nstead of “elders,” but a popular novel 
n this country gave his word such a dif- 
‘erent meaning in our vernacular that 
‘he oceurrence of “sheikh,” as he spells 
t. on the printed page, suggests a very 


different picture from that of a bearded 
Israelite acting as local magistrate. On 
the other hand, one finds that Absalom 
himself was not only a prince and a 
rebel but also what modern “flappers” 
would delight to call a “sheik.” It will 
be worth while to begin reading with 
the thirteenth chapter so as to get Absa- 
lom’s early life and former grievances. 
With an hour or two for the purpose, one 
might start with the fifteenth or six- 
teenth chapter of First Samuel and read 
the whole life of David. 

David first appears as a shepherd, the 
youngest son in a large family. Then 
he is minstrel, champion, captain, out- 
law, chief, and king; he is musician, poet 
and prophet; the biography even ex- 
tends into his dotage, from which he is 
aroused when, by prompt and efficient 
action, he secures the succession to his 
chosen son Solomon, only to slip back 
into the resentful maunderings which 
spoil his final charge to Solomon. One 
of my deacons on a certain occasion said 
to me about David, “It’s encouraging” ; 
for David, with all the weakness that 
perpetually marred his strength, is yet 
called “a man after Mine Own Heart” 
in a divine testimony quoted in Acts 
thirteen, verse twenty-two. If your in- 
terest is in his moral character, observe 
that he married a king’s daughter out of 
ambition, lost her when he fled, compen- 
sated himself by polygamy, fell into 
adultery when he loafed in the capital 
instead of accompanying the army to 
the front, had his subordinates betray 
a faithful soldier to conceal his own per- 
sonal crime; after his repentance he suf- 
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fered certain natural consequences of 
his own failure to live up to the high 
responsibilities of matrimony: incestu- 
ous rape, murder, and rebellion occur 
among his own children; and one of the 
first official acts of the wise young Solo- 
mon is the execution of Prince Adonijah. 
Other incidents in the life of David 
show us that he was also a glorious hero, 
valiant in battle, considerate of his fol- 
lowers, merciful to a personal enemy, 
and conqueror of his country’s foes. 

Absalom is a very interesting charac- 
ter. He was a son of David; his mother 
was a daughter of the King of Geshur, 
a Gentile city somewhere northeast of 
the sea called Galilee or Chinnereth. 
When Tamar, his sister, was violated by 
their half-brother Amnon, he waited to 
see if the king would punish Amnon. 
David failed to do so, Amnon being the 
eldest son. So Absalom arranged a bar- 
becue at his sheep-shearing up north of 
Jerusalem, invited all his half-brothers, 
and had Amnon assassinated. For three 
years Absalom remained abroad among 
his mother’s kindred inGeshur. Through 
Joab’s clever intercession, he returned 
home but could not attend court. Two 
vears later Joab ignored his message of 
invitation, and Absalom, being desper- 
ate, burned Joab’s barley-field to force 
an interview. Though indignant, the 
army commander again interceded with 
the king, and Absalom was restored to 
favor. 

Now begins the story of the rebellion. 
Absalom, to use the language of modern 
politics, ran for king on the law en- 
forcement platform. He procured a 
chariot and fifty runners, and made dis- 
play of his attractive personal appear- 
ance. At the gate of the city he waited 
for rural citizens who brought their af- 
fairs to the king’s court for judgment. 
Formerly in Israel the village elders 


ee 


held their court at the gate. To then, 
Absalom rode up in state, gave the re- 
spectful kiss which corresponded to our 
political handshake, inquired the strap- 
ger’s name, address, and business, and 
then lamented King David's failure to 
appoint him judge, so that he could give 
an immediate decision in the appellant's 
favor. Presumably he told the oppo- 
nent the same thing when he arrived. 
At any rate he prepared a strong follow- 
ing for his contemplated revolt. 

At this time the land seems to have 
been settled down to the quiet pursuits 
of peace. David’s armies had conquered 
his enemies and extended his rule up to 
the Euphrates River. The tribes of 
Israel seemed to be united into a com- 
pact kingdom, with the capital at Jeru- 
salem, on the central part of the high 
wooded range which formed the back- 
bone of the national home. Jerusalem, 
which had been conquered from for- 
eigners by David, was in the edge of the 
territory of David’s own tribe Judah. 
just south of the tribe of Benjamin, to 
which his predecessor Saul had _ be- 
longed. Fifteen miles south-southeast, 
in the very heart of Judah, was Hebron, 
formerly David’s capital. The same 
distance east of Jerusalem was the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, into 
which the Jordan River flowed from the 
north, a sluggish stream, fordable in 
many places, with a strip of green jun- 
gle on either bank. River and sea are 
in a deep cleft far below sea level. East 
of the river were pastoral tribes of Is- 
rael, the recently conquered Ammonite 
territory, and David’s old allies the 
Moabites, now his subjects. 

Absalom arranged to take 200 promi- 
nent citizens of Jerusalem with him to 
Hebron, ostensibly for a religious pur- 
pose. There he announced his plot, and 
thither he summoned his friends from 
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all over Israel. He had himself pro- 
claimed king. Throngs of people, per- 
haps because they admired Absalom, 
perhaps because they were dissatisfied 
with David, perhaps because David was 
old and they wanted to be ready for the 
future, came to Absalom there. Even 
)avid’s counsellor Ahithophel, great- 
crandfather of Solomon and grand- 
father of the soldier’s wife whom David 
iad seduced, joined the rebels. 

A messenger reached David with the 
news that the hearts of the nation had 
gone after Absalom. The energy of the 
outlaw who had been pursued by King 
Saul for years replaced the royal leth- 
argy. His words, in Moffatt’s spirited 
and vivid translation, are: “Let us be 
up and off; else we shall never escape 
irom Absalom! Quick, away, in case 
le overtakes us rapidly and ruins us by 
sacking the city!” Gathering his fam- 
ily, his attendants, his civil officers, and 
some faithful troops, David marched 
toward the Jordan River. In the ravine 
of the Kidron Brook, between the capi- 
tal city and the Mount of Olives, the 
king halted with his staff to watch his 
followers pass. He sent back the ark 
and its attendant priests, arranging with 
the latter for information about Absa- 
lom. One group of foreigners under 
Ittai the Gittite insisted on following 
the fortunes of the fleeing king. With 
him were also certain veteran soldiers 
and a bodyguard who seem to have been 
foreigners. 

Through the corner of hostile Benja- 
min, David’s loyal adherents marched 
to the fords which led across the Jordan 
into the wilderness country to the east- 
ward. There David halted, awaiting in- 
telligence of the movements of the revo- 
lutionists. On the way a small supply 
of provisions had been brought to him. 
The record itemizes this addition to the 
commissary. 


Meanwhile Absalom entered Jerusa- 
lem in triumph. We are told that the 
first advice he received from Ahithophel 
was good; but a discussion of it has no 
place in a study of the strategy and 
tactics of this war. The counsellor’s 
second piece of advice, to let him pursue 
David with 12,000 picked men, is based 
on a brief and admirable estimate of 
the situation. Hushai, a friend of Da- 
vid who had been left to counteract the 
counsel of Ahithophel, was also sum- 
moned; that is, Absalom was foolish 
enough to hold a cabinet meeting or a 
council of war when immediate action 
was called for. Hushai very cleverly 
offers a different consideration of the 
morale of the two armies. Again I quote 
Moffatt: “You know your father and 
his men are old soldiers and as fierce as 
a bear in the open, robbed of her cubs. 
Besides, your father is an old cam- 
paigner; he will not spend the night be- 
side the troops; he will have hid himself 
by this time in a cave or somewhere else”’ 
(making it impossible to kill him and 
end the war at a blow). “When he at- 
tacks your troops and some of them fall 
at the first onset, the rumour will spread, 
‘Absalom’s followers are being slain!’ 
and even a hero with a heart like a lion 
in your force will collapse; for all Israel 
knows that your father is a brave fellow, 
and that his supporters are heroes.”’ 
Hushai’s advice to wait and summon 
the whole armed force of the nation 
prevailed. David, who would probably 
have been caught by Ahithophel’s plan, 
was warned by a prearranged chain of 
information, Hushai sending a slave- 
girl to the village where the priests were 
hidden, the latter by a stratagem escap- 
ing Absalom’s patrol and reaching 
David, who at once bestirred himself. 
They crossed the river by night, and 
were all over in Gilead by morning. 

Now comes the first geographical dif- 
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ficulty in our study of the campaign. 
David established himself in Maha- 
naim. This place has never been defi- 
nitely located. The spelling differs 
slightly in the Hebrew from the Maha- 
naim where a son of Saul made headway 
against David for a time after the latter 
began to reign at Hebron. Neither 
Mahanaim, if there were two, has been 
certainly marked on the map. The 
name simply means “two camps.” It 
might apply to a camp site rather than 
to a city. But we are safe in assuming 
that it was a town back east of the Jor- 
dan as far as the edge of the desert. 
How far east, or how far north of the 
Dead Sea, must be left to conjecture. 

David’s assistant chief of staff, G-4, 
perhaps Adoram or Ira (chapter twenty, 
verses twenty-four and twenty-six), 
must have rejoiced that there were loy- 
alists among the nearby civilians. 
Three prominent men of that region 
brought in large quantities of supplies, 
including bedding, dishes and perhaps 
canteens, and ample rations. Presum- 
ably recruits may have joined before 
David held his final muster. 

Absalom assembled a large army and 
appointed his kinsman Amasa to com- 
mand it. It may be supposed that, when 
the army marched, Absalom’s chariot 
went along, accompanied by his fifty 
runners. It seems that in ancient Israel 
chariots and perhaps saddle-horses were 
used in battle, unless a commander 
fought on foot. Donkeys were ridden 
by travelers and by civil rulers on peace- 
ful missions. The mule was a saddle- 
beast for rough ground only. Absalom 
and General Amasa led their host across 
to the east bank of the Jordan River to 
pursue David and complete their revo- 
lution by destroying the old king and 
his party. 

During this time David and his vet- 





erans had also reorganized. David num- 
bered or mustered his men, appointed 
officers to command battalions and 
smaller units, and divided the whole into 
three brigades, commanded by Joab and 
Abishai, his two nephews, veterans who 
seem to have been older than David, 
and Ittai the Gittite. I suppose Ittai 
was a Philistine refugee, but he may 
have been a newly hired~ mercenary. 
David’s intention was to exercise the 
supreme command in person. But he 
yielded to persuasion and remained with 
a reserve in the city of Mahanaim. Per- 
haps he recalled Ahithophel’s plan, for- 
merly rejected by Absalom, to strike at 
David’s person. 

The extreme urgency with which his 
men begged David to remain in the city 
and not to go out with them suggests 
that some desperate enterprise was be- 
ing undertaken. There is a pathetic ac- 
count of the old king, standing beside 
the gate through which the troops de- 
filed, telling his generals to be gentle 
with his son for his sake. The soldiers 
heard this plea. 

What we learn of the character of 
Joab, from this and other incidents in 
which he figured, indicates that there 
was no difficulty about three separate 
commanders. Joab was the senior; if 
he had not been senior, he would have 
seized the chief control anyway, and 
would have exercised supreme command 
by his native gifts of leadership. There- 
fore, from the record up to this point, 
a thoughtful reader naturally expects 
some fine feat of strategy, some well- 
planned onfall in which the compact, 
organized, veteran troops of David will 
take full advantage of their moral su- 
periority over Absalom’s new levies. 

The battle took place in the wood of 
Ephraim. On our location of this wood 
depends in large measure our under- 
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standing of the battle. The tribe of 
Ephraim, to which many of the rulers 
of Israel had already belonged, lived 
west of the Jordan, just north of the 
ttle tribe of Benjamin. They were a 
large aid important tribe, dwelling in 
hich lends that often resisted an in- 
ader. My contention is that Joab’s 
three volumns outflanked Absalom, ma- 
neuvered him back across the river, at- 
tacked him in the wood of Ephraim 
while on a disorderly retreat, and so won 
a complete victory. 

A standard work, “The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,” by Sir 
George Adam Smith, with nearly all 
who have written on the subject, takes 
a contrary view. In a note, page 335, 
Dr. Smith undertakes to prove that the 
forest was east of the river. Before ex- 
plaining why I disagree with the famous 
Scotch professor, I shall narrate the bat- 
tle according to my view. Then I shall 
subjoin the reasons which convince me 
that the battle took place west of the 
Jordan River. 

Absalom’s great host had crossed 
from the east bank to the desert coun- 
try west of the Jordan in pursuit of Da- 
vid. They were in a region where pro- 
visions were scarce. We have no record 
that any commissary arrangements 
vere made; but David was being sup- 
plied by the neighboring chieftains. 
Under these conditions, a bold move by 
loab behind them would most probably 
cause a retreat. Then Joab, or part of 
his foree, crossed the river to the east 
bank and took up a position between 
the fords and Jerusalem. Perhaps his 
vole army opposed the crossing of 
\bsalom. The compact, well-organized 

my of David, under officers trained in 
is early days of outlawry and hiding in 
‘he wilderness, could easily move on the 
enemy’s lines of communication. But 


from Absalom’s standpoint, Ahithophel 
was dead, he had no one to lead a sud- 
den dash at David’s stronghold of Ma- 
hanaim, and, like the Archduke John 
before Hohenlinden, he could not oper- 
ate upon the communications of a more 
active opponent. So Absalom and his 
general Amasa led or sent their troops 
back to the east bank, probably using 
the fords farther to the north, which 
put his columns into the territory of 
Ephraim. 

As the various bodies of revolution- 
ists were marching through the tree- 
covered hills of Ephraim—that is, the 
wood of Ephraim—Joab struck. His 
fierce and war-hardened veterans 
smashed the rebels to pieces. “The peo- 
ple of Israel were slain before the serv- 
ants of David, and there was there a 
great slaughter that day of 20,000 men. 
For the battle was there scattered over 
the face of all the country: and the 
wood devoured more people that day 
than the sword devoured.” That is a 
perfect picture of a surprise attack by 
disciplined soldiers on an untrained 
army caught on the march in the woods. 

Absalom’s chariot was useless to re- 
treat through the woods, or perhaps had 
been lost at the crossing. Not antici- 
pating an engagement, he rode a mule. 
When attacked, the mule probably act- 
ed after its kind, ran away, and left his 
rider hanging helplessly with his head 
caught in an oak and his feet off the 
ground. A soldier reports to Joab, “I 
saw Absalom hanging in an oak.” The 
general hotly asks why the soldier had 
not killed him. The soldier stoutly de- 
fends himself, quoting the king’s injunc- 
tion to the generals to deal gently with 
his son. Joab impatiently seizes three 
darts and with them, one after another, 
I suppose, torturing his former friend in 
revenge for the barley crop and for the 
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rebellion against his sovereign, impales 
the helpless prince. Then ten men of 
Joab’s headquarters complete the kill- 
ing. The leader of the revolution being 
dead, Joab halts the retreat by bugle 
signal. While the victors bury Absalom 
in a gully or pit under a heap of stones, 
the defeated Israelites go over the 
hill. The concluding events, including 
Sheba’s abortive revolt and the treach- 
erous stabbing of Amasa by Joab, have 
no particular military significance, ex- 
cept for a bit of initiative by one of 
Joab’s men (probably an “M.P.,” see 
chapter twenty, verses ten to thirteen) 
and the siege operations before Abel. 

Now for my reasons for putting the 
battle east of the Jordan. Not only do 
we know of no wood of Ephraim to the 
west, despite several conjectures, but no 
site on the west bank will at all fit the 
particulars of the battle, except perhaps 
the narrow strip of jungle by the river. 
In this last case, we could assume the 
movement by Joab in Absalom’s rear, 
the retreat, and the ambush; but it 
would seem surprising that the forest 
devours so many men and not the river 
and the desert. The western location of 
the battlefield, in the territory of 
Ephraim, is logical, because: 

1. There were both plenty of forest 
and the name Ephraim. 

2. The maneuver is just what would 
be expected of such an army as Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai led, against such op- 
ponents. 

3. The river, the fords, the desert, 
and the difficulty of supply all suit this 
interpretation. 

4. David’s remaining behind, with 
some reserves, to form a rallying point 
in case of defeat, suits the bold strategy 
which I attribute to his army, whether 
the plan was David’s or Joab’s. 

5. The disorder of Absalom’s force; 


his own mule and its runaway; and the 
heavy loss in “missing’”’—all accord with 
the theory that he had been maneuvered 
into a retreat and was then surprised, 

6. There is one more argument. 
Reuss, in commenting on this passage, 
claims “that a forest with the name 
Ephraim could have lain only west of 
Jordan. He claims that this position 
agrees with the course of the narrative 
which represents the bearer of the news 
to David, who was at Mahanaim, tak- 
ing the direction of the Jordan Valley, 
which he naturally would have done 
had he started from the west of the 
river. . .” (cited by Smith, in the note 
already referred to). Smith replies that, 
if they came from the west, both must 
have come by way of the plain, that is, 
of the Jordan Valley. In this I think he 
misses the plain meaning of language, 
English or Hebrew. To come by way of 
a valley is not to cross it but to travel 
up or down it. The Cushite, perhaps a 
negro slave, ran in a direct line, up hill 
and down. Ahimaaz outran him by 
running down hill to the valley, follow- 
ing the valley until opposite his destina- 
tion, then ascending directly to Maha- 
naim. He went farther but made bet- 
ter time because he had mostly down 
grade and, along the valley, even coun- 
try. Moreover, there is strong reason 
to believe that the Hebrew word here 
translated “plain” (Moffatt gives “Jor- 
dan Valley”) is a geographical name 
applying to the “oval” or basin of the 
Jordan, namely, to the lower part of the 
valley. Thus the priestly courier, start- 
ing after the Cushite but arriving before 
him, chose the longer but better route 
by going east, then south, then east 
again. 

Ever since the time when, as ex-shave- 
tail of a machine gun unit just back from 
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overseas, 1 had occasion to teach this lems which confronted those rival 
part of Bible history to one of my classes armies three thousand years ago in- 
at the University of South Carolina, I volved the same principles of intelli- 
ave been convinced that the battle was gence, supply, discipline, teamwork, and 
really fought in the tribal lands of estimates of strength, morale, and prob- 
Ephraim. Close study since then leads able intentions on which we are work- 
me to believe that many of the prob- ing today. 








The Need for Umpires 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE exact simulation of war-time conditions is dif- 
ficult in peace, especially with machine guns. In 
combat exercises Infantry skirmish lines frequently 
cross the beaten zone of machine guns in a manner 
impossible in actual war. Unless there is an umpire 


with the advancing Infantry to decide the effective- 
ness of the machine gun fire and to allot casualties, it 
is impossible to judge accurately of results. 

The task of an umpire is not easy and any extra 
aids are of considerable value. One unit has suc- 
cessfully used firing maps for umpiring machine gun 
fire. As soon as a machine gun section goes into ac- 
tion, a hasty sketch of the field of fire is sent to the 
Infantry umpire. The umpire merely tells the In- 
fantry when it is being fired on, and the location of 
the machine guns is not given away as when red 
flags are used. 








River Crossings 
Tactical principles and methods brought out by four 


historical examples 


LizuTENANT B. E. Tuurston, Infantry 


NE of the difficulties that a com- 
mander of a large body of troops 
has to face in open warfare is the prob- 
lem of crossing rivers in the face of 
anenemy. A river defended by even a 
small force may often present an ob- 
stacle that takes a long time to over- 
come. If the opponent is determined 
and intelligently led, the crossing may 
be impossible, or, having been accom- 
plished, may be rendered worthless or 
even lead to disaster. It is the purpose 
of this discussion to show how some of 
the great leaders have crossed rivers 
when opposed by armed forces, and to 
deduce the reasons for their success. Of 
course the weapons of the different pe- 
riods vary, but it is generally held that 
the doctrines that lead to success in war 
prevail today as always. It is there- 
fore safe to say that the principles ap- 
plied twenty centuries ago apply just 
as well today. Only the methods 
change. 
Let us look at four examples of the 
application of the principles. 


I 


Alexander found little resistance to 
his invasion of India in B. C. 327 until 
he reached the Hydaspes near the mod- 
ern Jalalpur. There, Porus, king of the 
provinces east of that river, had drawn 
up a host of foot, horse, and elephants 
to dispute the passage. At that time 
the water was high and there were no 
fords near. Alexander had either to 
gain a crossing or turn back. He saw 
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that it was clearly impossible to cross 
with Porus denying the passage with 
his splendid Indian army. The ele- 
phants alone would have frightened the 
Grecian cavalry and prevented it from 
gaining the farther shore. 

Alexander therefore determined to 
gain his ends by trickery. He had a 
camp constructed, began to gather pro- 
visions, and publicly announced that 
he would remain until the water had 
subsided and he could safely cross. He 
then ordered fires to be built along the 
banks at night. He sent squadrons of 
cavalry up and down the river to create 
alarms by shouting and rattling armor. 
Porus, thinking Alexander was at- 
tempting to pass over, followed the 
Grecian horse each night until he re- 
marked that the excursions were pur- 
poseless. 

In the meantime Alexander had dis- 
covered, some 17 miles up the river, a 
desert island, opposed on his bank by 
a densely wooded bluff. He deter- 
mined to take his army over that way, 
for the woods would screen any troops 
hidden there. One night he had the 
fires increased and brought his leaders 
together for their disposition. In the 
camp he left Krateros, an able leader, 
commanding the Macedonian Phalanx, 
with orders to remain at all events until 
Porus had moved against Alexander. 
If Porus should lead out all of his ele- 
phants, then Krateros was to cross with 
speed; if, however, any elephants 
should be left in the Indian camp, then 
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ie was to remain on his own side and 
simply feign a erossing. Midway be- 
tween the island and the camp, the 
mercenary foot and cavalry were sta- 
tioned, to eross over as soon as Porus 
was fairly engaged. Alexander led the 
remainder of the troops, well away from 
the river for fear of observation, to the 
bluff. Here boats and stuffed skins had 
already been gathered together. During 
the night a violent storm came up and 
covered the noise and confusion of pre- 
paration. ‘Towards morning the rain 
ceased and Alexander embarked his 
force, the cavalry leading. Alexander 
was the first man to land and person- 
ally led his cavalry. This he rapidly 
formed in line to cover the landing of 
the remainder of his troops. Unfortu- 
nately, because of his ignorance of the 
country, he had landed on an island, 
cut off from the mainland by a shallow 
branch. Due to the rain the men 
crossed this branch with difficulty, and 
were then drawn up on the shore in 
two lines, the first of some 6,000 horse 
and the second of 5,000 foot. 

While Alexander was effecting the 
passage, Porus learned that both Alex- 
ander and Kratevos were crossing. He 
was set in a quandary, but finally mar- 
shalled his army and set out after Alex- 
ander. The latter straightway moved 
toward the Indians with his cavalry, 
resolving that if they attacked he 
would hold until his infantry and mer- 
cenaries came up, or else overpower 
the enemy with a charge. The two 
forces met on a sandy plain. Alexan- 
der, however, waited several hours be- 
fore opening the battle so that his 
phalanx, which had come up by a rapid 
march, might rest. He found his oppo- 
nents drawn up in two lines; the ele- 
phants in the first, and the infantry, 
flanked on either side by the cavalry, 


in the second. Koinos was detached 
from the Grecian horse and ordered to 
hang on to the Indian rear. Alexander 
then led his own horse against their 
right. As he approached, Koinos ap- 
peared in the rear, and part of the In- 
dians wheeled around to face him. As 
they did so, the main body of the Mace- 
donian cavalry charged, threw the In- 
dian horse into confusion, and drove 
it into the infantry. The elephants 
stormed the Greeks, but were of no 
avail and finally retreated into the In- 
dian foot where they added to the con- 
fusion by trampling their own men. 
The Indian cavalry charged again and 
again but was easily driven back by 
Alexander, who finally surrounded Po- 
rus’ army. Krateros now crossed the 
river, and his fresh troops exploited 
the magnificent victory. Porus lost 
20,000 men and was himself taken 
captive. 

The most striking features of Alex- 
ander’s exploit are the secrecy with 
which he surrounded his operation, the 
secondary demonstration by Krateros, 
and the element of surprise. 


Il 


When Hannibal, in the early fall of 
218 B. C., reached the Rhone near 
Roquemaure, he carried with him no 
pontons or other bridge equipment. 
Why he omitted so important an item 
of equipment is not clear. He must 
have known that he would cross at least 
two large rivers, the Rhone and Po. 
It is probable that, passing through 
friendly lands, he thought to acquire 
boats or rafts from the natives. 

At any rate, Hannibal found facing 
him on the eastern bank of the Rhone 
a mob of Gauls to dispute the passage. 
The river itself, broad and swift, was 
an imposing obstacle. However, Han- 
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nibal seized or bought a large number 
of boats and set his army to work at 
building as many more. It is told that 
his preparations for crossing were com- 
pleted in two days. Nevertheless he 
had no intention of forcing a crossing in 
the face of the warlike Gauls. He sent 
his brilliant lieutenant, Hanno, with a 
detachment of cavalry up the river to 
a ford believed to be near the site of 
the modern Pont Saint Esprit, with 
directions to descend the eastern bank 
and take the Gauls in the rear while 
he, Hannibal, attacked to the front. 
Hanno succeeded in gaining the cross- 
ing without any information of his 
presence penetrating to the Gallic 
camp. Two days after his departure 
he used a column of smoke to signal 
Hannibal that the detachment was in 
readiness. Shortly afterwards Hanno’s 
horse burst into the camp of the Gauls, 
cutting its way through the surprised 
and bewildered Celts without appreci- 
able opposition. Simultaneously Han- 
nibal crossed his army over the Rhone 
in what boats he had been able to ob- 
tain. Soon his main force was on land 
and im the fight. The attack in both 
front and rear disheartened the Gauls, 
and after a feeble resistance the un- 
disciplined host broke and fled, scat- 
tered by the cavalry. Hannibal had 
established a passage over a wide and 
rapid river, in the face of a strong 
enemy, with little loss. 


Ill 


Gustavus Adolphus opened the cam- 
paign of 1632 by advancing on Tilly, 
who retired up the Danube to cover 
Bavaria. East of Donauworth the river 
Lech joins the Danube. The little town 
of Rain is situated on the junction of 
these two rivers. Tilly occupied Rain, 
destroyed the bridge over the Lech at 


that place, and built an entrenched 
camp close by. There were no other 
bridges near, anc the Lech was swollen, 
When Gustavus arrived he found Tilly 
covering the crossing from a strong po- 
sition, and no means of getting safely 
on the other side. 

Gustavus called a council of war and 
debated the question of crossing there 
or retreating. It was apparent that, if 
he gained the other side but was de- 
feated in battle, his army would be 
overwhelmed. His generals were op- 
posed to the crossing, but the king was 
determined and decided to make the 
attempt. 

Gustavus personally reconnoitered 
the position and found that the bank 
on his side was higher than that on the 
other side, which would give his artil- 
lery an advantage. He assembled 
seventy-two cannon near the bank and, 
further, had piles of wood and wet 
straw gathered. Early in the morning 
of the attack he sent 300 Finnish cav- 
alry to a ford that he had discovered, 
to cover the construction of another 
bridge. Gustavus set fire to the straw, 
and the smoke, carried by the wind, 
soon covered the river. At the same 
time the Imperialists were badly cut 
up by the cross-fire of the cannon, and 
retreated to a nearby wood. Here they 
were even more harshly handled by the 
artillery, for the splinters and the fall- 
ing limbs greatly increased the destruc- 
tion. The bridge was rapidly pushed 
over and soon the Swedes were on the 
far side. The Finns also succeeded in 
crossing but were discovered and at- 
tacked. However, they held on until 
a bridge was completed and two bri- 
gades of infantry, led by the king, 
crossed and took the Bavarians in the 
left flank. Tilly fought bitterly to pre- 
vent Gustavus from reaching the other 
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shore, but the heavy artillery fire, and 
especially the attack from two direc- 
tions, fettered him. He was unable to 
defend either point of crossing satis- 
factorily and was being driven back 
slowly when he was wounded. Shortly 
thereafter his suecessor fell. This dis- 
heartened the Imperialists, who re- 
treated and in the night slipped away 
from their armed camp. 

The attack is almost perfect in its 
plan and execution and is considered 
one of Gustavus’ masterpieces. It is 
particularly noteworthy how Gustavus 
neutralizes the enemy’s fire power. He 
concentrates a mass of artillery which 
smothers the defense, and then covers 
his operations with smoke. The sec- 
ondary crossing diverts the enemy’s at- 
tention from the main effort and ren- 
ders it impossible that both points be 
properly covered. 


IV 

By the end of the May, 1918, offen- 
sive the German armies found them- 
selves on the banks of the Marne. There 
the stream is only from 8 to 10 feet deep 
and 60 to 80 yards wide and there are 
many fords. This part of the Marne 
is not a formidable obstaele. Neverthe- 
less, in the face of stubborn and deter- 
mined resistance, von Boehm’s army 
found it one. 

The Germans determined to attack 
on a front of 55 miles and to force 
simultaneous crossings between Mont- 
Saint Pere and Vandieres, about 11 
miles. They set as their objective for 
the first day a line approximately 
Bleau—La Ville sous Obras—Moslins— 
Chouilly. When this bridgehead had 
been secured they intended to advance 
down both banks and take Epernay. To 
accomplish this the Germans took great 
pains to conceal the location of the pro- 


jected crossing. The troops were care- 
fully rehearsed and the necessary sup- 
plies were collected at night. Neverthe- 
less the French learned of the attack 
and were ready. 

Each division was given eight pi- 
oneer companies and forty-seven boats. 
About four battalions from each were 
to ferry across and form a covering force 
as the bridges were in process of build- 
ing. They were then to seize the railroad 
just south of the Marne as a line of de- 
parture for the main attack. However, 
the German artillery preparation was 
preceded by a counter-barrage from the 
French, and the boats and troops were 
cut up. The covering force reached the 
French side and pushed on as planned 
while the bridges were thrown over. 
The main attack was successful and 
penetrated to the French second line, 
but stopped there for lack of artillery 
support. By 10:00 a. m., July 15, the 
lines had been penetrated to a depth 
of 5 and a width of 8 miles. When 
evening fell the Germans had nine 
bridges, which were maintained with 
great difficulty, for the French covered 
them with light artillery and small arms 
fire, and even used planes to bomb them. 
The number of bridges soon proved in- 
sufficient. From the evening of the 16th 
to the 19th they were under a constant 
fire, and the Germans found their posi- 
tion untenable for lack of supplies. Nor 
could they advance for want of artillery 
support. So on the night of the 19th von 
Boehm retired across the river. It is 
significant that the divisions which em- 
ployed smoke to conceal their oper- 
ations penetrated to the greatest dis- 
tance. Unfortunately for von Boehm, 
the smoke was not properly sustained 
nor was it used on the entire front. Had 
it been applied in sufficient concentra- 
tions the Germans would probably have 
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been able to reach the objective set for 
the first day. By so doing, they would 
have removed most of the fire from the 
bridges. It is further of importance that 
if the Marne had been wider or swifter, 
the Germans would have suffered 
heavily during the withdrawal. 


DEDUCTIONS 


From the preceding examples we can 
deduce that a successful river crossing 
calls for application of the following: 

Surprise. All plans should be kept as 
secret as possible. In their Marne cross- 
ing, the Germans used verbal orders 
largely. Troops should be kept under 
cover, and all material should be moved 
at night and stored where it is safe from 
aerial observation. Every one who has 
a part in the crossing must know that 
part thoroughly. There must be team- 
work. This calls for technical person- 
nel that is capable and efficient, and for 
a rehearsal. The artillery preparation 
should be short but thorough, for one 
long drawn out would indicate the loca- 
tion of the attack. 

Fire superiority should be absolute, 
for the enemy’s small arms and auto- 
matic fire is very effective against troops 
in boats or on bridges. Possibly one of 
the best means of reducing losses from 
this kind of fire is the proper use of 
smoke. But the concentration must be of 


a, 


sufficient length and duration as to per- 
mit the main attack to attain the firs 
day’s objective. The attack will be held 
up until supported by artillery, so that 
the bridges must be made safe for artil- 
lery by the evening of the first day. 
The attack can then continue, supported 
by its own divisional artillery. If for 
any reason the troops are held up, the 
enemy can then concentrate his reserves 
and repulse the attack. The crossing 
then becomes at this stage a combat of 
tonnage. Whichever side can bring up 
the most troops and supplies will win. 
The importance of freeing bridges from 
hostile observation and fire is apparent. 

Secondary demonstrations. It is nec- 
essary that the attention of the enemy 
be diverted from the main effort by some 
secondary attack or demonstration. 
Otherwise he will be able to concentrate 
his reserves against the comparatively 
small force which has crossed over, and 
defeat it. Gustavus was able to reach 
the other side because Tilly could not 
protect both points of crossing at one 
time. Von Boehm was defeated because 
the French were able to concentrate 
their reserves against his attack. 

In river crossings, as in all tactical 
situations, we see again that sound prin- 
ciples correctly applied both facilitate 
success and make it less costly.” 


* Colonel Baill’s article, “The Crossing of Rivers in the Presence of an Enemy,” is worth 


study. 














The Infantry Caliber .30 Machine Gun 
Mount Against Ground Targets 


Captain Rosert A. Case, 29th Infantry 


NEW machine-gun mount known 

as the Infantry Caliber .30 Ma- 
chine Gun Mount is now undergoing a 
service test at the Infantry School. 2nd 
Lieut. Herbert F. MeG. Matthews, 29th 
Infantry, devised this mount in 1925. 
In 1926 thé Department of Experiment 
started testing the mount to determine 
its value to the Service. It recommended 
that twelve of the improved mounts be 
made and be supplied to a machine gun 
company of the 29th Infantry for a ser- 
vice test. In addition it recommended 
that test models of. certain antiaircraft 
adapters be made and issued to the same 
company for service test along with the 
ew mount. 

Briefly, this mount consists of a metal 
T-base fitted with two detachable, rub- 
ber-tired, wire wheels. On the cross 
member of the T-base is a rack in 
which five boxes of ammunition can be 
strapped, while on the front end of the 
longitudinal member is a rack that will 
hold one box of ammunition and one 
water box. Thus the load carried on the 
inount consists of the machine gun, tri- 
pod, six boxes of ammunition, and one 
box of water. Adjustable clamps that 
allow the tripod to be quickly removed 

old it securely attached to the T-base. 
The gun is mounted in the firing posi- 
on. The entire mount is drawn as a 
trailer to the Model M-2 cart or the 
resent ammunition cart. It can also be 
irawn by hand by means of a draw- 


The underlying idea in the develop- 
ent of this mount was to overcome 


three basic defects of the present equip- 
ment. These are: 


(a) Excessive weight of equipment. 

(b) Lack of satisfactory appliance 
for antiaircraft fire. 

(c) Lack of stability of mount when 
the gun is used on indirect laying mis- 
sions without a T-base, and the diffi- 
culty in carrying a T-base under condi- 
tions of mobile warfare. 

There was need for an antiaircraft 
appliance that would permit rapidly 
converting the gun from a ground firing 
position to an antiaircraft firing posi- 
tion without reducing the efficiency of 
the gun and tripod when firing on 
ground targets. 

It has been proved that the Infantry 
caliber .30 machine gun mount has in- 
creased the mobility of our machine 
gun equipment. It is believed that with 
at least two of the types of antiaircraft 
adapters it overcomes the present in- 
ability to fire at aircraft under all con- 
ditions, without impairing the efficiency 
of fire on ground targets. It certainly 
has solved the T-base question by mak- 
ing the T-base an integral part of the 
mount. 

Tests of this mount by the Depart- 
ment of Experiment brought out the fol- 
lowing points: 

(a) The T-base of the Infantry cali- 
ber .30 machine gun mount is a very 
stable firing base; in fact, the shot 
groups are slightly smaller than with a 
2-foot by 6-foot wooden T-base. The 
new T-base is very easily installed in 
all types of soil. The adjustable shoe 


rests allow the tripod to be secured to 
the base in a much more positive man- 
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FOR FIRE AT GROUND TARGETS 


ner than with the wooden T-base. The 
wooden T-base is difficult to carry, 
either on cart or by hand, while the 
new one, being an integral part of the 
mount, is easily transported both on 
cart and by hand. 

(b) The Infantry caliber .30 machine 
gun mount (on wheels) is about equal 
in stability as a firing base to either the 
wooden T-base or the T-base of this 
mount without wheels. The center of 
gravity is so low that slopes of 45 de- 
grees were traversed without overturn- 
ing. 

(c) The mobility of the mount when 
hand-drawn is satisfactory; two men 
can pull the loaded mount over level ter- 
rain without excessive fatigue. The 
weight of the mount with the full load 
is distributed over the axle, and the men 
who handle the drawbar bear very little 
weight. With the entire squad on the 
emergency rope the mount can be moved 
up very steep slopes without excessive 
fatigue to anyone. 


After the tests of the first model, 
which brought out the above points, 
twelve of these mounts were built. These 
twelve mounts and twelve model M-2 
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carts were issued last spring to Com- 
pany D, 29th Infantry, for a service 
test. Capt J. Lawton Collins has 
described this test as a whole in an 
article of this number of the Journat.’ 

The purpose of the present article is 
to describe the results of the test as 
they relate to the use of the Infantry 
caliber .30 machine gun mount under 
simulated battle conditions against 
ground targets only. The purpose of 
the test was twofold; first, to deter- 
mine the methods of employing the new 
mount against ground targets in order 
to obtain the full benefit of the mount 
under battle conditions; and, second, to 
determine the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the mount as compared with 
the present equipment. 

The test was the first one in which 
the new mount was tried in tactical 
units under simulated battlefield condi- 
tions, where tactical considerations are 
paramount and where the area in which 
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the guns must be mounted is limited 
ind concealment essential. It is im- 
; portant that the tactical characteristics 
and limitations of the mount be under- 
stood in order that it may be used prop- 
erly in battle. As the mount is still in 
the experimental stage it is also neces- 
sary that any disadvantages or mechan- 
ical weaknesses which may be elimi- 
nated by change of design be discov- 
ered as soon as possible. 

There are three ways of going into 
action against ground targets with the 
Infantry caliber .30 machine gun mount: 

1. “On wheels,” by simply dropping 
the trail and opening fire. 

2. “On T-base,” by rolling the gun 
nto position on wheels and unlocking 
and removing wheels, and so allowing 
the T-base to rest on the ground. 

3. “Off T-base,” which is the same 
is the method now described in train- 
ing regulations. The time required to 
remove the gun and tripod from the T- 
base is about the same as that necessary 
to remove the same equipment from the 
resent gun Cart. 












FOR ANTIAIRCRAFT FIRE 


It was during the last week of the test 
that the results were of most interest 
to the Infantry at large. What the In- 
fantry wants to know about new equip- 
ment is how it is going to work in battle. 
We all know that if we could mount our 
guns on T-bases, anchor them well with 
sandbags, and use direct laying meth- 
ods, we could work havoc on any enemy 
once we had our fire adjusted. But we 
also know that no enemy is going to al- 
low us to mount our guns in any such 
manner in his presence. So one big ob- 
ject of this test was to see how often 
the new equipment could be used under 
simulated combat conditions. 

I believe that it is apparent to any- 
one that having our T-base with us at 
all times is a decided advantage when- 
ever we can use indirect-laying meth- 
ods or occupy a position not in the pres- 
ence of the enemy. Under stabilized 
warfare conditions wooden T-bases are 
relatively easy to get, but open warfare 


is another story. I believe any machine 
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gunner will agree that any method of 
transport which will allow us to have 
T-bases with or near the guns at all 
times will greatly increase the oppor- 
tunities for indirect laying, especially 
if we have the artillery aiming circle 
which the Infantry Board has recom- 
mended for issue to machine gun com- 
panies. 

All previous tests seemed to show that 
the Infantry caliber .30 machine-gun 
mount supplied the T-base needed un- 
der the conditions described above, so 
our problem in this test was limited to 
two things: first, to determine under 
what conditions the new mount may be 
used against ground targets with direct 
laying methods when the guns must be 














CART IN ACTION 


placed in positions in the presence of 
the enemy ; second, to discover any me- 
chanical weaknesses which would in- 
terfere with the battle efficiency of the 
mount. 

A test of this sort, which included 
only sixteen hours of combat practice, 
is not sufficient to do more than indi- 
cate possible tactical uses of the mount. 
The following opinions must not be con- 
sidered in any way conclusive, but rather 
the starting point for further research. 

It is believed that the T-base can best 
be used in the following situations: 


(a) Whenever the guns are mounted 
in positions that the enemy’s ground 


ae 


forces cannot observe, as in the occupa- 
tion of defensive positions and situa- 
_ calling for indirect-laying meth- 

s. 

(b) When the avenue of approach and 
the positions selected for the guns offer 
such concealment as to make it unlikely 
that the enemy’s observers will be able 
to locate the guns, as in the edge of 
woods or in positions occupied under 
cover of darkness, smoke, or fog. 

(c) When the position to be occupied 
is in a field of small grain or some other 
similar uniform vegetation. In this case 
even though the enemy may be able to 
see rushes made, yet the instant the 
wheels are removed the vegetation hides 
the exact location of the guns in posi- 
tion. The gun and T-base with its full 
load, off wheels, weighs nearly 300 
pounds, so that is quite impracticable 
to drag or carry this equipment any way 
but on wheels. 


It is believed that the following are the 


most common situations in which the 
guns may be fired from wheels: 


(a) When the vegetation is so high 
or the underbrush so thick that it is 
necessary to use the wheeled mount in 
order to get the gun high enough to al- 
low the gunner to lay on the target. 

(b) When the terrain is such that the 
guns may be fired from wheels over the 
crest of a ridge. 


(c) When the all-important tactical 
consideration is the opening of fire at 
the earliest possible moment, as in bring- 
ing the guns into position against a 
dangerous enemy counterattack. 

It is believed that in any situations 
not covered above, the guns will have 
to go into action off T-base. However, 
this is no disadvantage, because we shai! 
simply use the methods now covered by 
training regulations. The platoon leader 
should designate the type of mount to 
be used (if not already designated by 
the company commander) except in the 
case of a detached section, when the sec- 
tion leader should do so. The number 
of opportunities that a resourceful 
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»latoon commander can find to use 
sither the T-base or the wheeled mount 
vill be surprising. He should always 
eck opportunities to use this mount, 
as the stability obtained is a great ad- 
vantage, particularly in loose soil. 

The new mount carries one box of 
ammunition more than the present gun 
cart. However, it carries one box of 
water less. The present plan for squad 
transportation calls for the gun cart 
now used to be replaced with the all- 
Infantry or Model M-2 cart, and the 
new mount to be attached as a trailer 
‘o this eart. All of the squad equip- 
ment, except the gun, tripod, and am- 
munition formerly carried on the gun 
cart, is packed in this cart. Eight ad- 
ditional boxes of ammunition and one 
box of water are also carried in this 
cart. This is a very important feature 
of the new equipment, as the eight boxes 
of ammunition carried on the M-2 cart 
are over and above the amount now pre- 
-cribed for a machine gun squad. The 
present allowance is sixteen boxes, or 
1,000 rounds, while the new equipment 
gives us twenty-four boxes, or 6,000 
rounds. Thus we have a 50 per cent in- 
crease in ammunition on carts with the 
vuns. This means that the gun can be 
kept in action half again as long before 
it is necessary to use ammunition from 
the combat wagon. 

The system of ammunition supply 
used with both the old and the new 
equipment calls for the ammunition 
carts to be unloaded first. As soon as 
‘hese carts are unloaded they are sent 
‘o the battalion munitions distributing 
point for refill. With the new equip- 
nent, the eight additional boxes of am- 
iiunition with the gun during this pe- 
riod are a great advantage. We must 
remember that most of our war-time 
troops will be only partially trained; 


it will not be uncommon to have a trans- 
port corporal go astray and take con- 
siderable time to get back with his re- 
fill. Then is when the increase of ammu- 
nition originally with the gun may be 
of vital importance. 

It is my opinion that the five boxes 
of ammunition carried on the mount 
itself should never be used except upon 
orders of an officer. Regardless of the 
type of mount, this ammunition is the 
supply nearest the gun. By keeping 
this 1,250 rounds per gun as a reserve 
we always have ammunition at or near 
the gun position to give aid to the rifle- 
men when they need it most, as when 
covering the reorganization of the rifle 
troops. The harder the fighting before 
the reorganization, the more certain is 
the enemy to counterattack. The more 
intense the battle, the greater the 
amount of machine gun ammunition ex- 
pended. Thus, unless there is a special 
effort to keep a reserve of ammunition 
with each gun, the machine gunners are 
apt to be of little or no use to the rifle- 
men when the latter need machine gun 
fire most. 

The wheeled mount greatly increased 
the mobility of machine gun units in 
the field. It is a great saver of time 
and labor in advancing the gun beyond 
the point to which animal-drawn trans- 
portation can advance. Two men can 
draw the mount over ordinary terrain 
at a faster rate and with less fatigue 
than the same two men could carry the 
gun and tripod. This is a decided ad- 
vantage; it allows the gun to be moved 
from one position to another with less 
time, and, what is more important, the 
gunner is in much better physical con- 
dition to fire the gun when he reaches 
the new position. The mounts are such 
time and labor savers that section and 
squad leaders are inclined to fire from 
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wheels or T-base when the lack of con- 
cealment does not warrant so high a 
mount. 

I shall not waste time and space with 
the mechanical defects reported. They 
can all be corrected by minor changes 
of design without adversely affecting 
the tactical use of the mount. No doubt 
all changes that the Infantry Board 
thinks necessary will be made before 
the adoption and issue of the new mount. 

The tests conducted so far show that 
the Infantry caliber 30 machine gun 
mount is a most valuable addition to 
our machine gun equipment when 
ground targets only are considered. 
Against air targets it is not only val- 
uable—it is vital. The mount is still 
undergoing tests against air targets, but 
from all indications it seems to solve 


ee 


the problem of machine gun protection 
of Infantry from air attacks, whether 
on the march, in bivouac, or in combat. 

Though the purpose of this article is 
to describe the use of the mount against 
ground targets only, I might mention 
that, when the antiaircraft adapters now 
undergoing test are used in conjunction 
with this mount, it is possible to unlim- 
ber and engage air targets, with ma- 
chine guns in column formation, in three 
seconds. With one type of adapter it 
is possible to shift from ground to air 
targets in five seconds, and with an- 
other type in eight seconds. I believe 
that the Infantry caliber .30 machine- 
gun mount promises to be the most im- 
portant article of Infantry equipment 
developed by the United States Army 
since the war. 








Infantry First! 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE 23d Infantry Band is the first musical or- 

ganization in America to possess a glockenspiel, 
though they are common in Europe. What? You 
don’t know what a Glockenspiel is? 

A Glockenspiel is a set of portable chimes suspended 
between the arms of a brass lyre. The Glockenspieler 
holds the contraption with one hand, while he strikes 
the chimes with a hammer, thus producing noble 


sounds. 











A Three-Weeks Test of Machine Gun 
Training and Technique 


Captain J. Lawton Co uns, Infantry' 


HE machine gun training regula- 

tions covering extended order, direct 
and indirect laying and combat prac- 
tice have not been rewritten since their 
original publication. They are out of 
date on many points. New methods, 
developed at the Infantry School, have 
not yet been embodied in the regula- 
tions. These methods have been suc- 
cessfully used in the instruction of stu- 
dent officers during the past few years, 
but they had never been proven in their 
application to enlisted men. It was 
therefore proposed, last summer, that a 
test of the technique of extended order, 
direct and indirect laying, and combat 
practice, as taught at the School, be con- 
ducted by a company of the 29th Infan- 
try. 

The duration of the test was arrived 
at after considering the probable time 
that would be required to train a newly 
mobilized company in the subjects to 
be covered. The Infantry School has 
been interested for some time in de- 
termining the minimum period that 
would be required to train a new divi- 
sion after mobilization. Assuming a 
minimum of three months for the train- 
ing of the division, purely as a basis for 
discussion, then the time required to 
prepare a company to take part in the 
training of its battalion as a unit should 
not exceed six weeks. The first three 
weeks would be devoted to organiza- 
tion, administrative details, close order 
drill and ceremonies, gun and cart drill, 


mechanics, and marksmanship. It is 
admittedly doubtful that the above de- 
tails could be successfully completed in 
three weeks, but for the purposes of 
the test it was assumed to be possible. 
This allowed three weeks for the test 
itself, immediately following the marks- 
manship season. It was hoped that the 
results obtained with a Regular Army 
organization in this short period would 
give some data of value as to how long 
it would require satisfactorily to train 
a newly mobilized company. 

In addition to the above main objects 
of the test, the Infantry Board was de- 
sirous of having the new Infantry cali- 
ber .30 machine gun mount, designed 
primarily for antiaircraft fire, tested 
during the normal employment of the 
guns against ground targets. Capt. 
Robert A. Case has described this phase 
of the test in an article in this number 
of the JouRNAL.* 


PERSON NEL 


Through the cooperation of the Com- 
manding Officer, 29th Infantry, Com- 
pany D of that regiment, at war 
strength, was placed on special duty for 
the test. The company commander, 
Captain Case, a capable and experienced 
machine gunner and a graduate of The 
Infantry School, had just taken com- 
mand of the company. With one ex- 
ception, the lieutenants were not gradu- 
ates of the School and had no extensive 
machine gun experience prior to the 


‘Instructor in Machine Guns at the Infantry School. 
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marksmanship season. Most of the 
noncommissioned officers were in their 
first enlistment periods. There were 
several experienced soldiers among 
them, but few had had machine gun 
training beyond drill, mechanics, and 
marksmanship. The annual turnover 
of personnel in the 29th Infantry is ap- 
proximately 70 per cent, so that most 
of the men were relatively inexperienced. 
The company, as a whole, was a well- 
disciplined, smooth-running unit, with 
high esprit—hardly to be compared with 
a newly mobilized unit, and yet itself 
not well trained in the subjects to be 
covered in the test. 


EQUIPMENT 


The company was equipped with the 
new Infantry caliber .30 machine gun 
mount, attached to the Infantry Cart 
M-2, both undergoing a year’s service 
test. The mounts were fitted with four 
types of antiaircraft adapters. A model 
1916 aiming circle was issued to com- 
pany headquarters and one to each pla- 
toon headquarters. 


CONDUCT OF TEST 


The test was conducted by the Com- 
manding Officer, Company D, 29th In- 
fantry, with the author of this article as 
observer for the Academic Department 
of the Infantry School. The program, 
weekly schedules, and problems were 
prepared by the Academic Department, 
and the methods of technique to be ap- 
plied were coordinated from day to day 
by a very cordial agreement between the 
company commander and the school 
observer. 


PROGRAM 


The following program was adhered 
to: 


Hours 
Advanced gun drill............... 2% 
Mextended GUG08 .... 60 ccctssetees The 
— a om ha po pompn ds Ocean 23 
gk eS 12% 
Combat pone al dinkeegyeauieesta 24 
Marches to and from range....... 12% 
Close ortle® Grill occ.c ccc. scecccies 1% 
TOON, 55 54 sce 6 o's 0c caouees 4 
Preparation for inspections........ 4 
1 kg PR per 2% 
School for officers and noncommis- 
ee 25% 
TO cic 00 tnsneedeaeeene 120 


ADVANCED GUN DRILL 


Except for the new battery drill, 
which was taught in conjunction with 
indirect laying, the instruction in ad- 
vanced gun drill was included in the 
program solely as a review in order to 
prepare the company properly for later 
work in extended order and combat 
practice. This instruction would nor- 
mally come in the first three weeks of 
training. 


EXTENDED ORDER 


The Infantry School mimeograph 
3-2, 1927-28, on extended order, was 
followed in this instruction. This docu- 
ment had been prepared as a complete 
revision of Training Regulations 420-90. 
Company D had been using it for the 
past year, so that the drill part of ex- 
tended order was simply a review. For 
this reason little time was allotted to the 
mechanics of formations. Time was 
saved for this purpose by conducting 
some of the marches to the range in 
approach formations. These marches 
were by platoon, each platoon varying 
its formation from time to time. The 
company had had little training in ap- 
plying the drill formations to varied 
terrain. This instruction was given in 
the form of simple problems, for squads 
and sections, covering the reconnais- 
sance, selection, and occupation of posi- 
tions. These problems included practice 
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in certain phases of advanced gun drill 
known as “rough-ground drill.” 


DIRECT LAYING 


The text for direct laying instruction 
was the Infantry School Mimeograph 
3-11, 1927-28, supplemented with re- 
vised notes on overhead fire and meth- 
ods of fire distribution. The company 
commander gave theoretical instruction 
to the company by means of confer- 
ences. After each conference there was 
practical work by platoons, without any 
firing. The subject having been covered 
in theory, a demonstration of all phases 
of direct laying was fired by noncom- 
missioned officers who had been re- 
hearsed during the preceding afternoon’s 
-chool period. After this demonstra- 
tion came a series of direct laying prob- 
lems, two fired by each section and two 
by each platoon. These problems in- 
volved no tactics, but simply called for 
the correct fire order to engage various 
types of targets, followed by the ob- 
servation, adjustment, and control of 
the fire. The ammunition (2,130 
rounds) expended on these problems was 
amply justified by the valuable train- 
ing and experience gained. The entire 
company observed each firing, and 
there was a critique for each problem. 
One of the most interesting of these 
exercises was the delivery of defensive 
fires while the gunners were under cover 
of smoke; in each case the targets, which 
the gunners could not see, were hit. 


INDIRECT LAYING 


The training in indirect laying was 
especially interesting since practically 
all of the methods used were quite new 
in machine gun practice. The existing 
regulations (TR 240-15) contain many 
involved methods that are really unnec- 
essary. The results obtained by teach- 


ing only one method for most opera- 
tions, based on the use of the aiming 
circle, indicated that the subject can be 
taught, even to inexperienced troops, in 
a relatively short period. In this test 
only the fundamental principles were 
explained to the company as a whole. 
Thereafter the theoretical instruction 
was restricted to officers and especially 
selected noncommissioned officers, while 
the new battery drill was used to give 
the enlisted personnel practical work 
in applying data to the guns. Noncom- 
missioned officers fired a demonstration 
of indirect laying on landscape targets 
on the 1,000-inch range before the entire 
company. In passing, it appears that 
such firing has great possibilities for the 
instruction of troops stationed at small 
posts. The practical field work included 
one TOG problem fired by each platoon, 
and a barrage problem figured from an 
airplane mosaic. 


COMBAT PRACTICE 


Combat practice was the most profit- 
able and interesting phase of the pro- 
gram. Considerable thought had been 
given to the usual difficulties encoun- 
tered in the conduct of combat prac- 
tice, and the exercises were so drawn 
as to eliminate most of these difficulties, 
as follows: 


1. The problems were to be conducted with- 
out the use of pits, target details, telephones, 
and other accessories of Class B ranges. 

2. The total ammunition to be expended 
during the entire test, including combat prac- 
tice, was, if practicable, not to exceed the 
regular training allowance of a machine gun 
company. 

3. The problems were to be held on a rela- 
tively limited piece of terrain. 

4. The targets were to be concealed or part- 
ly concealed, as they would be under service 
conditions, and placed in tactically correct po- 
sitions. 

5. All phases of action of machine gun sec- 
tions and platoons were to be illustrated. 
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Each section fired one problem and 
each platoon three, including the pla- 
toon proficiency tests prescribed by TR 
240-20. The entire company observed 
and heard the critique on each prob- 
lem. Section and platoon leaders of 
units that did not actually participate 
in a problem were responsible for the 
conduct of their units and for the at- 
tention given to the exercise. In this 
way a maximum of instruction was ob- 
tained with a minimum of ammunition. 
Ammunition was further conserved by 
stopping the fire as soon as the proper 
adjustment was obtained and the cor- 
rect methods of distribution were indi- 
cated. A detail sent out from the firing 
point marked the targets, but in the 
critiques the greatest stress was placed 
on the technical and tactical handling 
of the units, rather than on the per- 
centages of hits obtained. 

The section problems covered the fol- 
lowing phases of action: 

1. Support of a rifle company in the attack, 
by fire through a gap in the line. 

2. Assisting rifle units in repelling an enemy 
counterattack. 

3. Support of an attack by overhead fire. 

4. Engagement of a dangerous but indis- 
tinct target at long range by the rear section 
of a platoon during the forward movement of 
the platoon by section. 

5. Reconnaissance, selection, and occupa- 
tion of positions, and the delivery of defensive 
fires, in a deployed defense. 

6. A continuation of the fifth problem, in- 
volving the occupation of alternate emplace- 
ments and delivery of fire through smoke. 


The platoon problems illustrated the 
use of a machine gun platoon in the fol- 
lowing situations: 


1. With an advance guard. 

2. Support of the local maneuver of the 
support platoon of a rifle company in attack. 

3. Support of the attack of a rifle company 
by fire past a flank, and the forward move- 
ment of the platoon, as a unit, to new posi- 
tions. 


4. Employment of the third platoon of , 
war strength company, including the delivery 
of fire by indirect laying TOG methods. 

5. Employment of machine guns in a posi- 
tion defense, including the delivery of long- 
range interdiction fire by indirect laying map 
methods. 

6. Action in a withdrawal. 

7. Platoon proficiency test: close support of 
a rifle company in attack. 


Resutts OBTAINED 
EXTENDED ORDER 


The Infantry School Mimeograph 
3-2, 1927-28, proved very satisfactory as 
a training text. The problems covering 
the reconnaissance, selection, and occu- 
pation of positions were very much 
worth while. 


DIRECT LAYING 


The School mimeograph on direct 
laying (3-11, 1927-28), except the sec- 
tion on overhead fire, gave excellent re- 
sults. The safety rules and procedure 
for overhead fire had been rewritten 
especially for this test with a view to 
their simplification. As the test pro- 
ceeded, especially during combat prac- 
tice, it became increasingly evident that 
the rules were too complicated and the 
procedure too indefinite. More time was 
taken in the technical application of 
the rules than the tactical situation 
would permit, and correct tactical usage 
was sometimes subordinated to the tech- 
nical requirements. The “gunner’s rule” 
frequently indicated that it was not safe 
to fire, even though an experienced ma- 
chine gunner would be convinced that 
it actually was safe to fire. 

Since the conclusion of this test the 
rules and technical procedure for over- 
head fire have been rewritten and in- 
cluded in the draft of Volume 3 of the 
new Basic Field Manual. They will be 
taught this year at the School and be 
used by both machine gun companies of 
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the 29th Infantry. If the rules prove 
satisfactory, they will be embodied in 
the new edition of the School text on 
direct laying, which will be submitted 
to the Infantry Board for recommenda- 
tion to the War Department as a revi- 
sion of Training Regulations No. 240- 
10. 


INDIRECT LAYING 


TOG Method of Determining Data. 
—The method of determining data by 
ground reconnaissance, using the aim- 
ing circle and range finder, was highly 
satisfactory. It is believed that this is 
the only method that need be taught or 
included in training regulations if the 
aiming circle is adopted for issue to 
machine gun companies, as the Infan- 
try Board has recommended. All other 
methods now included in the regulations 
are believed to be too slow or too inac- 
curate for practical use. 

Determination of Data from an Atr- 
plane Mosaic.—The machine gun com- 
mittee of the Infantry Schoo] has been 
studying the proposition of figuring in- 
direct laying data from an airplane 
mosaic and has worked out a method 
that was used in this test. The method 
has not yet been fully developed but 
gave excellent results in the hands of 
young officers who had never before 
fired a map problem. It is still neces- 
sary to determine the angle-of-site: gun- 
target, by ground reconnaissance. 

Application of Data to the Guns.— 
The method of laying the guns for direc- 
tion by means of the aiming circle (par. 
78d, TR 240-15) gave almost perfect 
results. This method obviates the ne- 
cessity of having to locate suitable ini- 
\ial aiming points, which are often diffi- 
cult to find and even more difficult to 
locate accurately both on the ground 
and the map. It is believed that this 


should be the normal method of laying 
the guns, and has been included as such 
in the new Basic Field Manual. 

Battery Drill—The new battery drill 
described in the Infantry School Mime- 
ograph 3-23M, 1928-29, was used in the 
test with excellent results. It is believed 
to be a great improvement over the 
present prescribed drill. This drill has 
been included in the new Basic Field 
Manual, and will be included in a pro- 
posed revision of the training regula- 
tions. 


INSTRU MENTS 


Instruction in the care and use of 
instruments was conducted concurrently 
with direct and indirect laying. The 
Infantry School text (mimeograph 3-42, 
1927-28), written as far as practicable 
in non-technical language, was used with 
excellent results in the instruction of 
the officers and certain selected non- 
commissioned officers of Company D. 
The facility and accuracy with which 
platoon sergeants used the roller-type 
range finders (Bausch and Lomb, Model 
1914) was especially gratifying. The 
aiming circles proved again that they 
are invaluable. The Infantry should 
insist on their regular issuance to all 
machine gun units. 


COMBAT PRACTICE 


Effect of Concealment and Proper Lo- 
cation of Targets ——The partial conceal- 
ment of targets, and their location in 
tactically sound positions, reacted most 
favorably on the entire conduct of com- 
bat practice. The increased difficulties 
of proper target designation, especially 
by section and squad leaders, were at 
once apparent; observation and adjust- 
ment of fire required greater vigilance; 
the control of fire became a task requir- 
ing the constant supervision of all 
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leaders. Vegetation and wet ground 
increased the problem of observation 
and adjustment. To insure that gun- 
ners picked up their targets promptly 
and accurately, subordinates came to 
realize that in most instances the best 
method was to lay the gun on the flanks 
of the target, and in many cases to point 
out the target by bursts of fire. Both 
target designation and adjustment were 
greatly aided by the use of tracers, 
loaded one to every five rounds of ball 
ammunition. It is believed that, if tracers 
are essential for the proper adjustment 
of antiaircraft fire, all machine gun 
ammunition should be loaded alike. The 
Department of Experiment is testing 
the results of using one-in-ten tracer 
against antiaircraft. It is believed that 
this same preparation of tracer would 
give satisfactory results in securing ad- 
justment and in designating ground tar- 
gets, and yet would not materially 
shorten the life of gun barrels. 
Development of Initiative and Self- 
Confidence of Subordinate Leaders.— 
Perhaps the outstanding result of the 
combat practice training was the rapid 
development of initiative and self-con- 
fidence by section and squad leaders. 
Since machine gun secticns frequently 
have to operate at a distance from the 
platoon leaders, the qualities of initia- 
tive and self-reliance are essential to 
proper leadership of these units. Hav- 
ing received a sound grounding, during 
the first two weeks of the test, in the 
fundamentals of machine gun technique, 
the sergeants and corporals handled 
each succeeding combat practice prob- 
lem with increasing skill and confidence. 
Their success was proof of the sound- 
ness of the methods of technique and 
training employed in this program. 
Tactics vs. Technique—Had the 
training period stopped at the end of the 


second week, the company would have 
been well instructed in the technique 
of fire and in individual marksmanship, 
but it would not have had the experience 
of applying this technique to combat 
situations. It would have been only 
half trained. It was extremely interest- 
ing to watch the conflict that often 
arose, during the third week, between 
the rules of technique and the demands 
of the tactical situations. As has al- 
ready been noted, this was especially in 
the application of overhead fire rules. 
The same was true of the methods of 
target designation and the transmis- 
sion of orders. Thus, in applying their 
knowledge of technique in combat prac- 
tice problems, the men of all grades 
received training of real practical value. 


TRAINING 
INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


The methods of instruction used at 
the Infantry School were closely fol- 
lowed, with excellent results. The com- 
pany was treated as a class; the com- 
pany commander gave all conferences, 
explaining methods and procedure to 
the assembled company, illustrating his 
talks by charts and diagrams. These 
conferences were followed by demon- 
strations, usually performed by non- 
commissioned officers who had been pre- 
pared the preceding afternoon during 
the school period. Thereafter, the pla- 
toon leaders were responsible that the 
members of their platoons used correct 
methods. The only criticism to be made 
was that the language of the School 
pamphlets was followed too closely. It 
must be remembered that the Schoo! 
texts, while written as simply as pos- 
sible, are designed primarily for the 
instruction of officers. The language 
must be modified to suit the men under- 
going instruction. 
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DATA ON TIME REQUIRED TO TRAIN A MA- 
CHINE GUN COMPANY 


Company D, 29th Infantry, was a 
well-organized unit, thoroughly 
vrounded in mechanics, drill, and 
marksmanship when the test began. The 
three-weeks period of training raised 
the company to a high state of combat 
efficiency. However, it would probably 
require five weeks for a newly mobilized 
company, under war-time conditions, to 
reach an equally satisfactory state of 
training. To this time allowance at 
least thirty hours would have to be 
added for antiaircraft, and about ten 
hours for the tactical training of the 
company operating as a unit. This 
would increase the time to six weeks. 
Adding four weeks for the preliminary 
training and organization would give a 
total of ten weeks for quite thorough 
‘raining of a new machine gun company. 


VALUE OF SUCH A COURSE OF TRAINING 
FOR A REGULAR ARMY UNIT 


Judging from the excellent results 
obtained with Company D, 29th Infan- 
try, it would seem that a similar course 
of training would be of very great value 
to any Regular Army unit. The entire 
test was conducted with approximately 
25,000 rounds of ammunition, some 
000 rounds in excess of the combat 


practice allowance of the company. The 
excess was more than covered by the ad- 
ditional allowance of 2,000 rounds per 
gun authorized by letter (AG 471.41) 
(1/25/28) (Mise.) M-C, dated Febru- 
ary 8, 1928. 

For those organizations that are for- 
tunate enough to be stationed on large 
reservations where firing with ball am- 
munition is permitted, there would seem 
to be no valid reason why such training 
in direct and indirect laying and com- 
bat practice should not be had. The 
I Corps Area machine gun school of 
last summer* has shown how the ma- 
chine gun companies can be given such 
highly valuable experience. Similar 
training can be conducted at many of 
the large reservations if the marksman- 
ship season is completed long enough 
before the opening of the summer train- 
ing camp. Even at stations where long- 
range fire is not practicable, instruction 
in direct and indirect laying can be 
materially aided by firmg on landscape 
targets at 1,000 inches, while combat 
principles may be taught in extended 
order problems, using blank ammuni- 
tion. Wherever practicable, the marks- 
manship season should be followed by 
this higher training that leads the units 
to a state of readiness for actual com- 
bat. 


* See article “Machine Gun Training in the I Corps Area,” page 348, Inrantry Journat for 


October, 1928. 
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A condensed review for the busy reader' 
Mayor Frank B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 


SECOND BULL RUN 


HE day that Lee began his turn- 

ing movement against McClellan, 
the commands of Fremont, Banks, and 
McDowell were combined into the 
“Army of Virginia,” with Maj. Gen. 
John Pope in command. The mission 
assigned the new army was to protect 
West Virginia and Washington city, 
overcome Jackson and Ewell, threaten 
Charlottesville, relieve pressure on Mc- 
Clellan, and capture Richmond. 

Pope immediately called for reports 
on strength and position of the forces 
under his command. Fremont, resent- 
ing being placed under his junior in 
rank, at once asked to be relieved. Mc- 
Dowell reported his corps at Manassas 
and Falmouth; Banks at Middletown; 
Fremont at Strasburg. Harrisonburg, 
Charlottesville, and Gordonsville were 
occupied by small bodies of Confederate 
trooops. 

Pope’s first move was to concentrate 
his three corps. Banks and Sigel (now 
commanding Fremont’s corps) were or- 
dered to the vicinity of Sperryville, and 
Ricketts’ division from Manassas to 
Warrenton. King’s division of McDow- 
ell’s corps remained at Falmouth to 
guard depots and wharves in that vicin- 
ity. This concentration was completed 
practically at the time that Jackson, 
with his own and Ewell’s divisions, was 
ordered to Louisa Courthouse from the 
vicinity of Richmond. 


Pope now ordered his cavalry to seize 
Gordonsville and Charlottesville and 
operate against the Confederate com- 
munications. King, at Falmouth, was 
instructed to raid against the Virginia 
Central Railroad. Banks’ cavalry re- 
ported Ewell at Gordonsville on July 18, 
and that his movements pointed to an 
advance on Orange Courthouse. On 
July 20 Jackson was reported at Louisa 
Courthouse with about 30,000 men, and 
Ewell in force at Gordonsville. 

At this time Lee was very much in 
doubt as to the intentions of the Union 
forces, particularly those at Falmouth. 
In discussing the question with Jack- 
son, he expressed the opinion that Pope 
was merely covering Washington, and 
that McClellan was being reinforced for 
the main blow against Richmond. Burn- 
side’s arrival at Fort Monroe with the 
IX Corps probably had something to 
do with this idea, and also with the ex- 
pression that he (Lee) did not feel able 
to reinforce Jackson at this time. How- 
ever, a little later he sent A. P. Hill’s 
division to Jackson, with instructions 
to “suppress Pope” while he “keeps Mec- 
Clellan quiet.” Late in July the Con- 
federate forces were holding the general 
line of the Rapidan from Raccoon Ford 
to Standardsville, practically in contact 
with the advanced elements of the Army 
of Virginia. 

On August 1 Burnside was ordered to 


* The reader is referred to the Introduction to the first article of the series, page 238, Inran- 


try Journat for September, 1928. 
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OPPOSING FORCES 


Army of Virginia 
(Maj. Gen. John Pope) 


1 Corps (Sigel). ....cseeeceereceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 14,300 


Ist Div. (Schenck) 
ist Brig. (Stahel) 
2d Brig. (McLean) 
2d Div. (Von Steinwehr) 
ist Brig. (Koltes) 
3d Div. (Schurz) 
ist Brig. (Bohlen) 
2d Brig. (Krzyzanowski) 
Independent Brig. (Milroy) 
Cavalry Brig. (Beardsley) 
Reserve Art. (Schirmer) 


I] Corps (Banks) ....cccescccccccesccecocccsscees 16,000 


ist Div. (A. S. Williams) 
Ist Brig. (Crawford) 
3d Brig. (Gordon) 

2d Div. (Greene) 
Ist Brig. (Candy) 
2d Brig. (Schlaudecker) 
3d Brig. (Tait) 

Artillery (Besc) 
Cav. Brig. (Buford) 


II] Corps (McDowell).........seeeessceceeeecees 23,800 


Ist Div. (King) 
ist Brig. (Hatch) 
2d Brig. (Doubleday) 
3d Brig. (Patrick) 
4th Brig. (Gibbon) 
Arty. (Campbell) 
2d Div. (Ricketts) 
ist Brig. (Duryea) 
2d Brig. (Tower) 
3d Brig. (Hartsuff) 
4th Brig. (Thoburn) 
Cav. Brig. (Bayard) 
Reynolds’ Div. 
ist Brig. (Meade) 
2d Brig. (Seymour) 
3d Brig. (C. F. Jackson) 
Arty. (Ransom) 
Reserve Corps (Sturgis) 
Pintt’s Bele. <ii0sudhcsccsacks epeeedwanessstonie 
Army of the Potomac 
Ill Corpa (Heintzelman)..........csese-cseceees 
Ist Div. (Kearny) 
ist Brig. (Robinson) 
2d Brig. (Birney) 
3d Brig. (Poe) 
2d Div. (Hooker) 
Ist Brig. (Grover) 
2d Brig. (Taylor) 
3d Brig. (Carr) 
V Corpse GRR cdss ss cteeagiwcceanvesstaviuoeas 
Ist Div. (Morell) 
lst Brig. (Roberts) 
2d Brig. (Griffin) 
3d Brig. (Butterfield) 
2d Div. (Sykes) 
Ist Brig. (Buchanan) 
2d Brig. (Chapman) 
3d Brig. (Warren) 


VI Corps 

Ist Div. 
lot Doig. CRUNGOED. ciicadecchanawustevndvessess 
1X Corpe CRDi cecnccscs ccancccssWebiettaneson 


Ist Div. (Stevens) 
Ist Brig. (Christ) 
2d Brig. (Leasure) 
3d Brig. (Farnsworth) 
2d Div. (Reno) 
Ist Brig. (Nagle) 
2d Brig. (Ferrero) 
Kenawhe Die. © seghti).cccscesiccstecdevesvass 
Total* 
Guns 


*Note: 


Returns for both sides are incomplete 


1,300 


Army of Northern Virginia 


(Gen. Robert E. Lee) 


Longstreet’s Corps (Right Wing) 
xcs nkewescsansaacbalikes vecaues 
Armistead’s Brig. 
Mahone’s Brig. 
Wright's Brig. 

NN I hd i ha sh Ee ce wlbee 
Toombs’ Brig. 
Drayton's Brig. 
Jones’ Brig. 

Wilcox’s Div. . 
Wilcox’s Brig. 
Pryor’s Brig. 
Featherston’s Brig. 

Hood's Div. 
Hood's Brig. 
Whiting’s Brig. 
Artillery (Frobel) 

Kemper’s Div. 
Kemper’s Brig. 
Jenkins’ Brig. 
Pickett's Brig. 

IES GUNS 5 34 ips ecko ca dteahdubeetelbvass 

ind: bai sited tinh aecknseekseabaudade es 
Washington Arty. 

Lee’s Bn. 
Jackson's Corps (Left Wing) 

POE IE Sab dee eed oka cvareveccie ekduages 
Ist Brig. (Baylor) 
2d Brig. (Johnson) 
3d Brig. (Taliaferro) 
4th Brig. (Starke) 

Arty. (Shumaker) 

tt ee 
Branch’s Brig. 

Pender’s Brig. 
Gregg’s Brig. 
Archer's Brig. 
Field’s Brig. 
Thomas’ Brig. 
Arty. (R. L. Walker) 
SEE hie enawsdks hevetadeddn wewbeuts oie 
Lawton’s Brig. 
Trimble's Brig. 
Early’s Brig. 
Hays’ Brig. 
Artillery 
ae We ts ONES ocd cdscesedcicesinncos 
Hampton's Brig. 
Robertson's Brig. 
Lee’s Brig. 
Artillery 


ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


8.600 





, and many of the above figures are estimated by taking the 


average strengths of regiments to build up the return. Figures given are those carried as ‘‘present”; the ‘‘effec- 


tive strength” of both sides is estimated by “Battles and Leaders” as follows: Pope, 63, 


Lee, 54,000 


(excluding Banks) : 
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Falmouth, and King’s division ordered 
released to McDowell effective upon 
the arrival of the IX Corps. Burnside’s 
leading elements arrived August 4; the 
same day Ricketts’ division was or- 
dered to move on Culpepper Courthouse 
next day. Lee still seemed puzzled con- 
cerning the object of the Union forces at 
Fredericksburg and advised Jackson to 
try to turn Pope out of position instead 
of attacking him frontally. 

Pope now determined to move for- 
ward. He moved on Culpepper about 
the time that Jackson started in the 
same direction; Jackson’s advance and 
Banks’ corps met at Cedar Mountain, 
and a severe action (known variously 
as Cedar Mountain, Cedar Run, and 
Slaughter’s Mountain) occurred, with- 
out decisive results, though Banks was 
severely handled and only saved by the 
timely arrival of Ricketts’ division. 
Jackson, finding the main body of the 
Union army near, now withdrew to Gor- 
donsville. Pope stopped at the line of 
the Rapidan, where he was joined by 
King’s division and the bulk of the IX 
Corps under Reno. 

The same day (August 13) that the 
IX Corps started to join Pope, Lee was 
informed of the move. Longstreet with 
the bulk of his corps at once was ordered 
by rail to Gordonsville. Lee himself 
went to Gordonsville on the 15th, and 
soon the greater part of the Army of 
Northern Virginia was facing Pope 
along the general line of the Rapidan. 
Pope was instructed by Halleck not to 
go beyond the Rapidan, but the Con- 
federates now took the initiative. 

Under cover of the rough country, 
Lee massed his army on August 17 
against Pope’s left flank. Just as the 
blow was about to fall, the capture of 
an order revealed the plan to Pope. 
Realizing his danger, he promptly with- 


drew his entire force behind the Rappa- 
hannock. Lee followed closely and 
spent the next three days trying to cre- 
ate a favorable opportunity to turn the 
Union right flank. A bold raid by Stu- 
art’s cavalry captured Pope’s headquar- 
ters, and from documents taken Lee 
learned of the projected reinforcements 
due soon to arrive from the Peninsula, 
Lee realized that he must strike at once, 
or the advantage of combat superiority 
would be with the Union army. He de- 
cided on a wide turning movement 
around Pope’s right and intrusted its 
execution to Jackson, while he remained 
on the line of the Rappahannock with 
Longstreet’s corps to occupy Pope’s at- 
tention. 


PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 


Jackson started on August 25. By 
this time troops from the Army of the 
Potomac had begun to reinforce Pope. 
Kearny (11 bns.) arrived at Warren- 
ton Junction on the 23d, and Porter 
(16 bns.) moved up from Falmouth on 
Kelly’s Ford. Halleck seems to have 
suspected Lee’s intentions, for he wired 
Pope to watch his right and maintain 
his connections with Alexandria. At 
the time that Jackson’s move began, 
the Army of Virginia held the line of 
the Rappahannock from Waterloo to 
Kelly’s Ford, with McDowell (Rey- 
nolds attached) (36 bns.), Sigel (17 
bns.), and Reno (9 bns.) in the order 
named from north to south. Banks 
(15 bns.) was at Bealeton, and 
Heintzelman (22 bns.) at German- 
town. Porter was on his way up to 


Kelly’s Ford. ‘ 
Jackson (40 bns.) crossed the Rappa- 
hannock above Waterloo and camped 
that night at Salem. Pope observed 
the column, but, from its direction, got 
an idea that Lee was moving into the 
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Shenandoah Valley or retreating, and 
ordered MeDowell (36 bns.) to push 
across after them. Nothing came of 
this move, however, except to discover 
that the Confederates were still in 
force in MeDowell’s front. The next 
day Lee followed with Longstreet’s 
Corps (31 bns.), leaving R. H. Ander- 
son (10 bns.) on the line of the Rappa- 
hannock to deceive Pope. Jackson 


via Thoroughfare Gap and 
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Gainesville, and halted after dark at 
Bristoe. On the evening of August 26 
the opposing forees were located gen- 
erally as shown on Sketch No. 1. 

During the night of August 26-27, 
Jackson pushed on to Manassas Junc- 
tion and destroyed the Union supply 
epot there. Pope now became aware 
of the situation and moved the bulk 

' his foree to crush Jackson before 
Longstreet could come up. Pope 
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marched and countermarched in his ef- 
forts to trap Jackson, and at dark on 
August 27 the opposing forces were dis- 
posed as shown on Sketch No. 2. 

On August 28 Pope continued his 
chase, but Jackson had slipped around 
to a position north of Groveton under 
cover of the night. McDowell, on his 
own responsibility, detached Ricketts’ 
division (11 bns.) to block Thorough- 
fare Gap and prevent Longstreet from 
joining Jackson. King’s division (11 
bns.), moving east from Gainesville, 
struck Jackson near Groveton, and fell 
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back to the west again. Ricketts de- 
layed Longstreet until dark on August 
28, and then retired on Gainesville. 
Reynolds (13 bns.) and Sigel (17 bns.) 
also met Jackson on the Warrenton 


Pike and had a sharp fight late in the 
afternoon. At dark on August 28 the 
opposing forces were generally in the 
positions as shown on Sketch No. 3. 
Due to misunderstanding of the 
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-ituation and lack of orders, both King 
and Ricketts fell back, during the night 
of August 28-29, on Manassas, thus 
leaving the way clear for Longstreet. 
Pope, thinking that Jackson was in re- 
treat and that MeDowell had inter- 
cepted him at Gainesville, ordered a 
“pursuit” for the next day. Heintzel- 
man and Sigel (39 bns.) were to strike 
from the east, while McDowell’s two 
divisions (22 bns.), supposed to be at 
Gainesville, moved against Jackson 
from the west. Porter (16 bns.) was 
ordered to Centreville in reserve. Long- 
street was supposed to be a full day’s 
march away and was not considered in 
the plan. 


BATTLE OF GROVETON 


August 29. When Pope discovered 
that King and Ricketts had fallen 
back, he ordered Porter to march on 
Gainesville instead of Centreville, 
hoping still to intereept Jackson’s sup- 
posed retreat. But Jackson was not re- 
treating, and Heintzelman and Sigel 
struck him in line of battle behind an 
old railroad embankment on_ the 
morning of August 29. Meanwhile 
Longstreet (41 bns.) arrived via 
Gainesville and formed on Jackson’s 
right. At noon the opposing forces 
were disposed generally as shown on 
sketch No. 4. 

Porter, moving on Gainesville in 
compliance with his latest orders, found 
Longstreet in force barring his path. 
McDowell (22 bns.) moved on Grove- 
ton and formed on the left of Sigel. 
Repeated attacks were made by the 
Union forees throughout the afternoon, 
and, though the fighting was stubborn 
on both sides, no decisive result was ob- 
tained. Late in the afternoon an effort 
against the Confederate left flank met 
with some success, but night put a stop 
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to further operations. Porter (16 bns.) 
had contained two of Longstreet’s divi- 
sions (D. R. Jones and Wilcox, 12 bns.) 
until late in the afternoon, when Wil- 
cox (6 bns.) was withdrawn to meet 
the threat against the Confederate left. 
At dark the opposing forces were dis- 
posed generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 5. 
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Pope was not aware until the eve- 
ning of August 29 that Longstreet had 
joined Jackson and that the entire 
Army of Northern Virginia now faced 
him in line of battle. During the night 
the Confederates retired from their ad- 
vanced positions, and this again led 
Pope to believe they were retreating, 
and once more he ordered a “pursuit.” 
Not realizing Longstreet’s position, or 
Porter’s situation on the day just 
closed, he ordered the latter up from 
the left to the center, thus leaving 


ee, 


Longstreet’s entire corps practically 
uncovered. The pursuit, under com. 
mand of McDowell, had hardly starte; 
when they discovered that the Cop. 
federates were not retreating but wer 
waiting in their original strong position 
to give battle. At noon the relative po- 
sitions were as shown on Sketch No. 6. 


BATTLE OF MANASSAS 


About 3 p. m., August 30, Pope 
launched the corps of Porter (16 bns.) 
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against the Confederate center. After 
stubborn fighting Porter was repulsed, 
and about the same time a strong 
enveloping movement by Longstreet 
(41 bns.) developed. Jackson (40 
bns.) counterattacked in conjunction 
with this movement, and the Union 
forces were gradually driven back upon 
the high ground just west of Bull Run, 
where they made a final stand on the 
ld Bull Run battlefield about dark. 
\t this time the opposing forces were 
venerally disposed as shown on Sketch 
No. 7. 


RETREAT TO CENTREVILLE 


August 31. During the night the 
Union troops fell back across Bull Run, 
and took up positions on the high 
ground around Centreville. Heavy 
rain set in during the night, which, ac- 
cording to Lee, hampered the Con- 
federate pursuit. Finally discovering 
Pope in the strong position at Centre- 
ville, Lee decided to turn his right 
again by way of Sudley Springs and 
Little River turnpike. Jackson moved 
it once, but was retarded by the 
weather and the fatigued condition of 
his troops, and did not reach the turn- 
pike till the evening, when he halted 
for the night. Longstreet followed 
Jackson later in the day, halting for the 
night at Sudley Springs. 


BATTLE OF CHANTILLY 


Pope had expected a movement of 
this sort and early on September 1 sent 
a foree to reconnoiter up the Little 


River turnpike. Receiving word of 
the location of Jackson, he started 


McDowell’s corps for Germantown at 
noon. The leading elements of Mc- 
Dowell met and checked Jackson in 
the vicinity of Chantilly. A sharp fight 
took place and lasted until dark. On 
the Union side two general officers were 
among the killed—Kearny and Stevens. 
Night put an end to the conflict. 


RETREAT TO ALEXANDRIA AND END OF THE 
CAMPAIGN 


During the night the Union troops 
fell back to the vicinity of Fairfax 
Courthouse. The Confederates re- 
mained in the vicinity of Chantilly, 
resting from their continuous march- 
ing and fighting. The Army of Vir- 
ginia, upon the recommendation of 
General Pope, was now ordered to 
withdraw to Alexandria to rest and re- 
fit. The Army of Virginia was merged 
with the Army of the Potomac, and 
Pope was relieved from command. 


‘ Reynolds, Franklin, and Porter were 


relieved and charges were preferred; 
Porter was dismissed, and was not 
reinstated until 1878, when a board of 
officers decided that he had been un- 
justly accused. Winchester was aban- 
doned, and all disposable troops were 
concentrated around Washington and 
reorganized for immediate field service 
under command of General McClellan. 
The Army of Northern Virginia started 
north on its invasion of Maryland. 
The curtain was about to be rung up 
on the next act. That the act just com- 
pleted contained real tragedy is best 
witnessed by the casualty list that ap- 
pears on the next page. 
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CASUALTIES 
(Second Bull Run) 
Union Confederate 

Unit K&w M Total Unit K&w M Total 
NE in. s,s eis 136 33 169 Armistead ........... 20 Ci 20 
NOE: «picks i rach ot 329 105 434 Mahone ............. 234 ap 234 
MN Av s's > oe €0 vos 341 60 ae ee eee 182 8 190 
| Ra Soe 122 36 a ree 367 wile 367 
Krzyzanowski ....... 322 50 on 93 : 93 
DEY 4Odua sea seeds 356 81 See GO o. aban wes andeeen 804 5 S04 
0 Ee ice 15 5B OE S ose +), ORES 70 Fi 70 
tS ey ee res ves SR OE Ree See 91 4 95 
SEE St hae v.capicuiets rs ses eos Weathersteh ......... 168 cae 168 
Schlaudecker ........ 27 3 ee ree 625 13 638 
| ET RRR RIS Rete 2 40 68 ee eae 324 a. 324 
hs os salciadek nse 477 295 ey ne 240 2 242 
Doubleday .......... 210 237 a 0s SP oe 467 2 469 
I oS cgie sale wi 390 178 EE: Sy oc ataice’ 134 i 134 
aes S 77 120 ae” “Re ae 726 8 7 
PRES sare > Whe, vases 167 224 me MNO: 54 cacti wad 415 Ris 415 
ins « stan 4k oka 404 292 ae Me Sr Se 120 oa 120 
MEE vis ccc wacakh 392 265 657 Taliaferro ............ 177 ee 177 
EN fen Ss beSe 39 75 a | eer 379 6 385 
EE ea ee 108 77 ie eae 195 baa 195 
RS 96 42 . | | eee’ 323 323 
C, B. daekoom... . 2.5. 205 82 . 2, Baas ee 722 : 722 
UN ra a. 'Kh a cin 0.0.5 5 are 100 45 EO —Eae ee 234 as 234 
i 192 25 | EL eee. 95 ; 95 
DE na Gia seinen 523 106 i | aR. 261 * 261 
DRS. Te eee ee 141 37 Se IEE - 5050s dec s thas we 510 5 515 
a ea a 384 103 C—O OO >—Ee Sa 451 7 458 
RA ie eer 264 65 ee PARAS 228 5 233 
tc GE ae 286 107 393 iG cr oe bn a ae ee 350 1l 361 
aa 477 99 ee REE Ue 49 da 49 
SUR aed. = sai tale ‘de os, Te. ee hy pe 77 S 85 
Butterfield .......... 427 163 590 
DOGOMOR «. 5 ois. cae 220 65 285 
RT, a austen 178 40 218 
I diate he ee cs. 337 75 412 
Taylor (VI Corps).. 135 204 339 
RE id a > « a Panini 204 27 231 
a ae re 153 10 163 
Farnsworth ......... 309 30 339 
I Sate teas, « «Oe a 335 183 518 
ARS Pea 189 69 258 
Kanawha det........ 64 42 106 
ar 200 116 316 
Sa 127 307 434 
rere 19 7 26 

Aggregate*......... 10,199 4263 14,462 Aggregate*.......... 9,131 S4 9215 


* According to “Battles and Leaders,” the returns on both sides are far from complete; the 
above figures are the best approximations. 
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The Submarine Question 


LizuTENANT Brockuo.st Livineston, U. S. N. R. 


() ASK leave to explain some of the 

Navy’s problems to the Army may 
be presumption, but the two Services 
are so closely allied in their aims that 
I believe I may be pardoned for thus 
trespassing. The Navy, because its 
field of operations is destined to be 
overseas and because its policies are so 
interesting to foreign nations, becomes 
more engrossed with conferences and 
statesmanship in general. The Army 
may be glad it can avoid such draw- 
backs to an unrestrained advance. 

Among the problems to which much 
thought has been given is the question 
of the limitation or total abolition of 
<ubmarines. To understand properly 
some of the underlying causes for this 
desire on the part of a few, it is wise 
to recall briefly the history of the under- 
sea boat. 

Until the World War the submarine 
can be said to have been in the experi- 
mental stage. The boats in existence 
were small, poorly armed, and with 
short radius. Their purpose was the 
defense of the coast. Certain enthu- 
-lastic advocates of the submarine fore- 
saw its future. This prevision ranged 
all the way from conservative hopes to 
such statements as that made by Ad- 
miral Sir Perey Scott of the British 
Navy in June, 1914: “. as the 
motor vehicle has driven the horse from 
the road, so has the submarine driven 
the battleship from the sea.” That his 
vision was too optimistic has been 
proven, since we still find the principal 
navies building large surface craft. 
However, Germany, in attempting war 
against the combined powers of Europe 
and America, made use of the subma- 


rine as a weapon against both combat- 
ant and non-combatant vessels. Ne- 
cessity probably caused her to design 
and build craft that exceeded in size, 
reliability, and endurance, all those 
then existing. 

The naval side of the World War can- 
not be accepted as typical of a modern 
war. While Britain was bent on de- 
stroying the sea power which Germany 
had produced, she was also desirous of 
conserving her own in order that the 
conclusion of the war might again find 
her in her superior place. Conse- 
quently, the war developed into an at- 
tempt to destroy the opponent’s power 
by destroying their commerce or cut- 
ting off such lines of communication as 
were left open. Germany’s commerce 
came to a standstill immediately, for, 
hemmed in as she was, there was no 
outlet left. Her surface navy was also 
compelled to refrain from many offen- 
sive moves. Thus restricted in her 
movements, Germany resorted to the 
submarine to harass the enemy’s com- 
mercial and naval fleets. She was suc- 
cessful in both moves. The British 
fleet was held in strongly defended 
ports and allied commerce was severely 
threatened. 

In carrying on her war on allied com- 
merce, Germany, as we all know, used 
certain practices which have been con- 
demned as inhumane and piratical. 
The latter term is undoubtedly too bold. 
The truth is that she was forced to re- 
sort to these practices through sheer 
necessity. A surface raider might be 
similarly compelled under like circum- 
stances. We do not refer to individual 
instances of improper conduct, but to 
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the submarine war as a whole. With 
her back to the wall and opposed by 
the combined fleets of Europe, Ger- 
many resorted to indiscriminate subma- 
rine warfare as her only means of sal- 
vation. We have no doubt that, had 
America refrained from entering the 
conflict, she would have been successful. 

It was Germany’s use of the subma- 
rine that caused the first uproar against 
the continuation of this type as a le- 
gitimate weapon of war. It was not 
only its use against commerce but also 
the success it had attained against 
combatant vessels that helped to con- 
vince many that its future uses should 
be restricted, if not prohibited alto- 
gether. 

Primarily, it may be said, the sub- 
marine is a weapon against morale, and, 
since morale plays such an important 
part in war, the submarine is an ap- 
preciated power. If we could do away 
with the submarine we could likewise 
do away .with many of_our surface 
craft, for they exist solely to guard 
against attacks from below. The 
screening forces of the fleet have in- 
creased enormously since the subma- 
rine’s coming. The mine and the sub- 
marine are similar in their effect. Both 
work as much against the minds of the 
personnel as against the hulls of their 
ships. We could rest more easily as 
we sailed through the night if we knew 
no submarine or mine awaited us. But, 
as with all weapons of war, what is 
demoralizing to us when used against 
us is at least as demoralizing to the 
enemy when used against him. Con- 
sequently, those who know are in favor 
of retaining the submarine as a weapon 
of war. 

The first step in the endeavor to rid 
the world of the submarine was taken 
when, by the treaty of peace, Germany 


i 


was denied the right to build or maiy- 
tain undersea boats. It was like taking 
the small boy’s air rifle away because 
he had used it to break the neighbor's 
window. 

Then came the Washington Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Naval Arma- 
ments. Great Britain knew this to be 
her time to propose the abolition of the 
submersible. Humanity and morals 
were at a premium in the British 
speeches. France and Italy, however, 
failed to get the British point of view 
and insisted on an unrestricted righi 
to construct submarines. Abolition 
not only was forgotten, but agreement 
on limitation failed also. The sole ad- 
vance made by the opponents of the 
submarine at this conference was the 
acceptance by the delegates of the 
Treaty in Relation to the Use of Sub- 
marines and Noxious Gases in Warfare. 
This treaty states that “belligerent sub- 
marines are not under any circum- 
stances exempt from the universal 
rules,” which are: 


A merchant vessel must be ordered 
to submit to visit and search to deter- 
mine its character before it can be 
seized. 

A merchant vessel must not be at- 
tacked unless it refuse to submit to visi! 
and search after warning, or to procec: 
as directed after seizure. 

A merchant vessel must not be de- 
stroyed unless the crew and passenger: 
have been first placed in safety. 


In consequence of these requirements, 
which the delegates believed could not 
be fulfilled by a submarine, the signa- 


tory powers of the conference agreed as 
follows: 


The signatory powers recognize tlic 
practical impossibility of using subm:- 
rines as commerce destroyers without 
violating, as they were violated in the 
recent war of 1914-18, the require- 
ments universally accepted by civilized 
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nations for the protection of the lives 
of neutrals and noncombatants, and to 
the end that the prohibition of the use 
of submarines as commerce destroyers 

| be universally accepted as a part 
of the law of nations they now accept 
that prohibition as henceforth binding 
as between themselves and they invite 
al] other nations to adhere thereto. 


By the provisions of this treaty we 
are prohibited from having one class of 
naval vessel enter upon its legitimate 
The modern submarine is just 
is capable of acting as a commerce 
raider as the surface cruiser. France 
has not yet ratified this treaty, and it 
is not, therefore, effective. 

Spasmodically the question of aboli- 
tion of submarines springs forth, only 
to be forgotten shortly by all but its 
creators. Thus it was with Representa- 
tive Frothingham’s recent resolution 
looking towards an agreement among 
the nations of the world to prohibit the 
use of submarines and discontinue their 
construction. The matter was com- 
mented upon by the nations interested 
and, while Britain agreed, she doubted 
whether France, Italy, and Japan would 
give their consent. The question was 
settled for us when the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee went on record in 
opposition to any declaration by the 
United States to outlaw the submarine 
as an agency of warfare. 

The whole trouble is that the sub- 
marine question has been approached 
from the wrong direction. The sub- 
marine was not originally conceived as 
a commerce raider but as an adjunct 
of the combatant fleet. In its infancy 
t necessarily was restricted to opera- 
tions within a short distance of the 
home coast. With continued develop- 
ment it has, however, been possible to 
roduce vessels capable of accompany- 


duties. 


ing the fleet at the regular fleet speed 
and with a radius which permits even 
longer cruises than are possible with 
many surface types. Cruiser, mine- 
laying, fleet, and coastal submarines are 
now part of every first-class navy. 
Their type-names indicate their pur- 
poses. Each has been designed with a 
view to supporting the general naval 
policy of the nation. In time of war it 
would be their duty to assist in gaining 
and maintaining command of the sea. 

The submarine has been called the 
poor nation’s best defense. Undoubt- 
edly it is. Its upkeep in consequence 
of its small crew is far below that of 
any other type of ship with the same 
capabilities. For the United States it 
is an ideal defensive weapon, on ac- 
count of the extensive coast line we 
must protect. One submarine known 
to be within the path of a fleet can 
throw the entire fleet into a state of 
unrest. With a shattered morale it 
would be difficult to gain victory in the 
fleet action which would follow con- 
tact. The torpedo boat formerly was 
used for this purpose, but the subma- 
rine has taken its place and, because of 
its ability to submerge and approach 
in this manner, its usefulness is even 
greater. 

If those who are interested would be 
willing to concede that the primary pur- 
pose of the submarine is not that of 
commerce destroyer but rather of aux- 
iliary to the main fleet just as the sur- 
face cruiser, destroyer or aircraft car- 
rier, many mistaken ideas of our de- 
sire to retain this type as a combatant 
vessel would, I am sure, be removed. 
It has been with a desire to bring this 
to the attention of our sister Service 
that I have encroached upon the pa- 
tience of my readers. 
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The historical development of mod- 
ern armies, their nature, life, organiza- 
tion, and connection with the people and 
political power of the states make up a 
subject that is important to every citi- 
zen. Unfortunately, too few are at 
home init. The present study, prepared 
for Tue ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL 
Sciences to be published by Columbia 
University in the City of New York, is 
an excellent piece of work. It presents 
facts and thoughts about land forces in 
general, past and present, and about our 
own and those of other powers, ina clear, 
logical, and interesting manner. On ac- 
count of its length, the article appears in 
two installments, in the January and 
February, 1929, numbers of the JouRNAL. 
This advance publication of the article is 
made possible through the courtesy of 
the editors of Tue ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
SocraL Scrences.—Epiror. 


N ARMY is a symbol of political, 
national, imperial, as well as 
merely military organization. Among 
primitives, every man was a soldier. 
Tribal man power was male population. 
Group defense was but the massing of 
individual defense. In the early days 
of Rome, they said “vivere est militare”’ 
and the legion was the gathering of the 
clans. Under Servius Tully in 550 B. C., 
the warrior was a conscripted farmer. 
In later days the army was evzercitus, 
trained troops, part of the systematic 
administration of the broad realm of 
Rome. In the late empire, during the 
third century, emperors even enlisted 
fighters from beyond the frontiers, men 
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who fought, not for the glory of Rome, 
but for pay and as a trade. “A regular 
army had arisen. Citizens could not be 
kept for long terms far from their homes. 
Tax payments replaced militia service, 
Contributions were based, not upon pop- 
ulation, but upon the holding of land. 
Soldiers were professionals. They held 
the frontiers as best they could against 
barbarian hordes. They fought for in- 
ternal politics during the anarchy of the 
third century. The transition from uni- 
versal fighting man power to defense by 
a professional army coincided with the 
geographical expansion and political or- 
ganization of the Roman state. The 
forces reflected the character of the gov- 
ernment. 

There is no chronology of growth in 
the idea of a professional army. The 
form has existed at various times. By 
the middle of the Fourth Century B. C., 
every Greek state had mercenaries by 
the thousands. The first despot of all 
Greece had them—Philip of Macedon. 
Alexander relied upon them. Scipio 
used them. Henry VII of France had 
a professional force. Louis XIV and 
Frederick the Great maintained them. 
Today they are common in the world, 
though some countries get along with- 
out them. They are instruments of 
highly centralized governments. 

When the political organization of 
Western Europe under Roman rule was 
shattered and the short sword from the 
city by the Tiber could no longer pro- 
tect provinces against invaders from the 
north, the empire broke down. The 
army did not maintain it. No large 
political units existed of sufficient 
strength to organize defense. Viking at- 
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tacks were repulsed by highly localized 
troops raised for short periods of serv- 
‘ce. Local men of mark were given 
hereditary lordship and military com- 
mand over the countrysides which they 
dominated. They were expected to 
maintain fighting men and to furnish 
them at need. The feudal system was 
military as well as social and economic. 
Paid personal followers served their 
With the aid of local peasants, 
they defended his castle when a foe ad- 
vanced to the gates. The tribe in arms 
ceased to be the normal force. Each 
holder of a fief owed military service to 
When the tenant-in-chief 
was called out, he took with him his paid 
personal retainers and selected attend- 
ants and fighters of lower order. A 
Seventh Century document orders forth 
“duke, count, castellan, freeman, and 
ireedman,” each “with a tenth part of 
his serfs armed with weapons of war.” 
\ Ninth Century document of Charle- 
magne calls a fiefholder and his “men” 
each “with arms and gear and all war- 
like equipment of clothing and victuals.” 
Fighting man power was raised; but 
loyalty was to the local feudal lord, not 
to the king. Men-at-arms were private 
property, not national troops. Fighting, 
even in the Middle Ages, became a spe- 
cial prerogative of the richer and better- 
armed classes. 


lords. 


his superior. 


In England there occurred two events 
typical of a new trend. The Assize of 
Arms in 1181 and the Statute of Win- 
chester in 1285 attempted to standard- 
ize the weapons kept ready by knights, 
burghers, and freemen. The nation 
was being nationalized. Also, from the 
time of Stephen onwards, we find wars 
being waged more constantly overseas. 
Mere feudal levies would not suffice. 
Henry II and Richard I kept up long 
struggles with France by using paid 


fighters, while the holders of fiefs ten- 
dered scutage instead of men. John 
of England employed mercenaries more 
than his predecessors. Charles of An- 
jou had them on the continent. For 
foreign service Edward I raised troops 
under “commissions of array” to choose 
men, paid at the king’s cost, controlled 
by royal captains rather than by sher- 
iffs, who lost their positions as military 
officers. Edward II and Edward III 
continued the practice, though they 
sometimes made the counties pay the 
costs. When Henry fought in France, 
he had both volunteers for the king’s 
wages and also forces raised by sepa- 
rate lords who provided “livery and 
maintenance” and bargained with the 
king for their services. There in one 
army, side by side, were the power of 
the great lords which made possible the 
War of the Roses, and the power of 
the king which finally increased and 
created the national state. 

In the mercenary forces of the late 
Middle Ages, fighting was a profession. 
There was a military class, not a mil- 
itary caste. Bellicose kings contracted 
with nobles to provide troops “at the 
accustomed wages of war.” The “Free 
Companies” employed by various kings 
in this fashion fought for pay, for ran- 
soms, for plunder, not for principles, 
not for nationality, not even for de- 
fense. Such troops constant 
sources of trouble. They had no loy- 
alty. Forces of William of Ypres as- 
sisting Stephen against the Welsh at 
the battle of Lincoln noted a slight re- 
verse and said: “The battle was lost 
and they must help the king some other 
day.” The Genoese, the Swiss, the 
Irish, fought thus in every man’s army. 
These were professional forces, but they 
were not national forces, nor were they 
“standing” armies. They were engaged 


were 
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only for particular wars or campaigns. 

The king, of course, like other great 
lords of his time, had a bodyguard. It 
was not large. Even Tudor despotism 
was not enforced by any substantial 
standing army. Henry VII established 
the yeomen of the guard in 1485 solely 
for personal defense. A few regular 
units were in a very few fortified places. 
These were the only soldiers perma- 
nently in his pay. In France troops 
were secured for distant campaigns by 
bargaining with mercenary chiefs; in 
England generally by issuing commis- 
sions of array and compelling the 
counties to contribute. 

In the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Charles VII of France established 
what was probably the first true stand- 
ing army in history. He organized 
and kept permanently on foot “for the 
king’s service” twenty compagnies des 
ordonnances du roi. The king commis- 
sioned the officers. Men were enlisted 
in the king’s name and paid from his 
funds. Here began the type of army 
that was to dominate Europe until the 
French Revolution. Municipal troops, 
independently organized by the rich 
and growing mediaeval towns, disap- 
peared. Armed bands of the great 
lords and the “free companies” of mer- 
cenaries passed off the stage. Men 
were forbidden to raise forces without 
the king’s permission. Military affairs 
were better arranged; artillery was 
systematized; the musket and bayonet 
made every fighter bowman and pike- 
man too; organization was perfected 
and made more uniform. Military or- 
ganization, like the nation, was be- 
ing centralized. War was now not only 
a profession, but a patriotic one. 

We speak of the “standing armies 
of the Eighteenth Century.” It is true 
that the great national standing ar- 
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mies in France greatly, and in other 
countries somewhat, antedate that pe- 
riod. Yet the phrase is accurate 
enough. It recalls a standard and 4 
type of war-making machine which 
reached its height at that time. In 
France centralization of government 
and society coincided with nationaliza- 
tion of the army. When Charles VIII 
of France started for Italy in 1494, al- 
though he still had many Swiss and 
German mercenaries, he had the be- 
ginnings of the standing armies that 
were to make for the glory of French 
kings in future centuries. It was, by 
and large, a national force, “the men- 
at-arms, being almost all of the king's 
subjects, gentlemen and not of the 
popular sort, not simply under the di- 
rection and discipline of captains, nor 
paid by them, but by the king’s officers, 
men of choice and contented in service.” 
By 1600 the French king was head of 
a real national government. During 
the Thirty Years War, his troops were 
frequently inspected, and regularly 
mustered for pay. Uniforms began to 
come into use. By the end of the cen- 
tury they were the rule.- There was 
uniformity in the set of the hats, in the 
cockades worn on the brim, in the 
dressing of the hair, even in the trim 
of moustaches. In the days of Louis 
XIII, soldiers could not be distin- 
guished from civilians by their clothes. 
In the days of Louis XVI, they were 
completely uniformed; first the few 
foreign regiments, and later by degrees 
the whole force. Louis XIV, who prac- 
tically took over the remnants of thie 
army of Gustavus Adolphus, formally 
organized and stabilized the French 
permanent regiments. Brigades were 
designated; generals were given posts 
and duties, and were instructed pre- 
cisely “so as not to take too great risks 
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vith the king’s troops.” Soldiers had 
been billetted on the people. In the 
Kighteenth Century the building of 
barracks commenced, separating fight- 
irom townsfolk and making for 
tricter life and harder discipline. It 
; a national army, and the head of 
nation was the king. The army 
was for security and for glory. The 
creatness Of kings was measured, not 
by the number of their feudal fiefs, but 
by the number of troops they could, 
not merely raise, but keep under arms. 
Even in 1675, the daily mounting of 
the guard was a prodigious ceremony. 
At the end of the reign of Louis XV, 
there were tremendous parades, to at- 
ract the people and delight the court. 
Said Madame de Sevigné: “No king of 
France has ever before had 300,000 
en under arms, only the kings of Per- 
All Europe was arming to the 
arming with professional sol- 


It was the age of standing ar- 
mies, well trained, severely disciplined 


armies, royal armies. In 1758, Vattel 
remarked: “War is made by regular 
oops. The people, the peasants, the 
bourgeoisie are not concerned with it.” 
‘nd thence arose the doctrine repeated 
tousseau, and accepted by conti- 
nental publicists to this day, that war 
s a relation of state to state, and not 
f man to man. Frederick William 
boasted that his troops could carry on 
their wars and the merchants of his 
monarchy be totally undisturbed. The 
Englishman Laurence Sterne could 
ch Paris without knowing his coun- 
was at war with France. 

\s the period of the great kings and 
benevolent despots drew to a close, 
‘here began the tendency of having the 
people as such participate in military 
‘fairs. A few mercenary forces sur- 
ed—the Swiss Guards of the Bour- 


bons, the Hessians employed to fight 
the American colonies, the old regular 
Hanoverian army which was known in 
Britain as “The King’s German Le- 
gion” and even appeared under Wel- 
lington on the Peninsula. But these 
and the nationalized professional forces 
were not sufficient for the war needs of 
French monarchs. In 1688, the great 
military statesman Louvois initiated 
regular calls of militia. Drawn by lot 
in the parishes of the kingdom, raised 
to supplement regular troops by taking 
over the defense of special places, pro- 
vided with arms by the state, the non- 
exempt citizen was conscripted for tem- 
porary service. He was used at in- 
terior posts, on lines of communication, 
and for the occupation and holding of 
conquered areas. During the War of 
the Spanish Succession, the milice was 
practically national conscription. Those 
who drew were mingled with other 
troops, and the entire contingent was 
sent to the front to swell the fighting 
forces. Intended to be merely a sup- 
plemental force for occasional use, the 
constant wars of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury almost gave it permanency and 
regularity. Instead of being required 
only to appear once a year for six years 
before the sub-delegate of the arron- 
disement, the militiaman had to serve 
far from home and friends. The milice 
was unpopular. Dubois-Crancé speaks 
of the “trembling hand and frozen 
heart” with which the black ticket was 
drawn. The cahiers, which in 1789 
listed the woes of the parishes of 
France, seldom failed to mention the 
milice, administered as it was with 
many exemptions and much favoritism. 

All distinctions and privileges were 
swept away in the great turmoil of the 
French Revolution. Volunteers formed 
the National Guards. Volunteers an- 
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swered Danton’s and Carnot’s first ap- 
peals to arms. But as danger still 
threatened and the idea of popular par- 
ticipation in government deepened, it 
came to be felt that all Frenchmen 
owed military service against the al- 
lies who would reinstate the Bourbon 
king. Dubois-Crancé had declared: 
“Every citizen must be a soldier and 
every soldier a citizen.” In 1793, the 
government decreed a levy of all able- 
bodied men between the ages of eight- 
een and twenty-five. In 1798, Jour- 
dan’s law put the principle of uni- 
versal service into the constitution. 
Regular troops were augmented and 
inspired by these conscripted “volun- 
teers,” as they were called, and the two 
combined carried the ideas of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity to the four 
corners of Europe. In the days of 
democracy, universal service became 
the rule. The army represented the 
people. Napoleon, who later led this 
army to victories, said: “The French 
army is so good just because it is na- 
tional.” This was not the first con- 
scription of modern times. The milice 
raised in France for general service in 
the War of the Spanish Succession was 
a very close forerunner. The draft was 
used in Massachusetts and Virginia 
in 1777. It was suggested by Wash- 
ington. But this was the first wide- 
spread application. It was national 
universal service. 

In France, it did not persist. To- 
ward the end, Napoleon’s armies were 
largely raised abroad and were con- 
quering militarists rather than militant 
liberals. At the Restoration, the gov- 
ernment went back to volunteering, 
with a few additional soldiers drawn 
by lot. Napoleon III, after having over- 
thrown the Second Republic with a 
small professional force, reverted to 


—— 


the standing army idea, and the troops 
defeated at Sedan were long-service pro- 
fessionals. With the rise of the Third 
Republic, Gambetta, who had pledged 
himself to the suppression of standing 
armies, saw reestablished the principle 
that “every Frenchman owes personal 
military service.” 

Conscription had been resorted to 
in the Confederacy “to secure an equal 
distribution of the burdens of the war.” 
It provided many of the final forces 
of the Union from 1863 onwards. In 
both cases volunteering had previously 
failed to produce the needed man- 
power. These were mere emergency 
war measures, not much different from 
the American war-time conscription of 
1917, or that in England in the same 
struggle, which the United States imi- 
tated. 

It is in Prussia that we find the tru- 
est establishment of universal service, 
combined with sincere nationalism. 
Humbled by Napoleon’s treaty of Til- 
set, she was compelled to reduce her 
army to 42,000. The glory of Freder- 
ick the Great’s professional force had 
departed. The nation was stung to ac- 
tion. It was also imbued with many of 
the democratic ideals which the French 
were carrying by force of arms across 
the frontiers of old despotic monarch- 
ies. Between 1807-1813, Baron Stein 
effected military reforms in Prussia as 
well as social and economic reforms. 
He discarded hired mercenaries. He 
stopped the enlistment of foreigners. 
He abolished class distinctions and spe- 
cial municipal and class exemptions. He 
apportioned military service territori- 
ally. He trained his 42,000, sent them 
home, trained 42,000 more, and in 1813 
he was able to put immediately into 
the field an army of 270,000, reorganized 
and perfected by Scharnhorst and 
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Gneisenau. On September 3, 1814, 
there was proclaimed Boyen’s military 
law, based on the principle that every 
citizen is bound to defend his father- 
land. The law persisted and the prac- 
tice under it; and it is not too much 
to say that Germany owed her Nine- 
teenth Century greatness to that law. 
Boven’s law also influenced the whole 
face of Europe. It was in Germany that 
von Stoffel saw and from Germany that 
von Stoffel reported the value of com- 
pulsory service, the nation in arms. It 
was German effectiveness in the War of 
1870 that opened the eyes of the world. 
Since that year, every great power in 
Europe, except England, has adopted 
universal service. Von der Goltz has 
truly said: “The recruiting system by 
voluntary enlistment is now employed 
in a few cases only, and is obsolescent.” 

The effect of conscription in Japan is 
especially noteworthy. When that coun- 


try developed beyond the tribal system, 
a military caste arose and the Samurai 
were the elusive fighters of the nation. 
After Japan was opened to the world, 
and following the Meiji Restoration of 
1868, there came a great increase of na- 


tional spirit. Exclusive possession of 
political power by the military class had 
caused decline of imperial strength. So 
the first step toward the restoration was 
the destruction of the military class and 
of feudalism. First there were formed 
Imperial Guards and four garrisons. 
Then, in 1873, conseription was adopted 
under the influence of a French military 
mission, and military service was open 
to all classes. A German mission ear- 
ried on instruction from 1885 to 1894, 
and since then the country has been well 
organized. It has also been national- 
ized. It was the old story of sweeping 
away the privilege and arrogance of 
professional fighters, who in this in- 


stance were politically powerful. The 
citizen, trained and conscripted from 
what had previously been considered the 
non-fighting classes, turned out to be 
better than most of his Samurai coun- 
trymen. 

The history of modern times is the 
history of the increase of centralization 
in administration, nationalization of 
peoples, and democratization of govern- 
ment. The history of modern armies 
runs parallel. Mercenary and merely 
royal troops became national standing 
armies. As the people secured more in- 
terest and influence in government, and 
there appeared more need for great 
forces, general conscription arose. As 
it appeared that forces must be thor- 
oughly trained in time of peace for more 
intricate war, universal military train- 
ing was adopted. Every considerable 
country, except China, Great Britain, 
and the United States, adopted it. China 
is still not sufficiently organized in gov- 
ernment. Great Britain and the United 
States form a special case. 

Although national unity and govern- 
mental forms are determining, they are 
not the deciding factors. The problem 
is basically military. When kings had 
to suppress domineering barons, the ex- 
tent of the royal force might have been 
governed by internal affairs. However, 
once national states were well founded, 
military policy depended upon foreign 
policy and upon geographical frontiers. 
Great forces might occasionally be ac- 
cumulated with ideas of conquest; but 
great standing armies must inevitably 
have been constantly maintained for a 
simpler reason, as universal service is 
today maintained—essentially for pro- 
tection in view of the recognized chances 
of hostile invasion. If its frontiers are 
vulnerable, a nation must be militarized. 
Danger of foreign invasion has for cen- 
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turies stood constantly and insistently 
before the eyes of all continental peoples. 
Whether or not real, it was at least in 
the mind. From such a danger, Eng- 
land and America have been relatively 
free. Britain’s first line of defense has 
ever been her fleet. America’s protec- 
tion has been her isolation. Both coun- 
tries have resorted to conscription as an 
extraordinary war measure. But in 
neither has there been necessity for very 
large forces constantly under arms, or 
fully trained and organized to take up 
arms. In both countries, the basic idea 
has been the militia principle, that every 
man owed defense service in time of 
emergency, and that essential forces 
could be raised before the peril became 
too great. Special circumstances in both 
Britain and America have caused the 
maintenance of reasonable standing 
armies, but the idea persisted of the 
people rallying to the colors in time of 
war. 

Indeed, the United States initially 
desired to get along without any stand- 
ing army at all. The Second Amend- 
ment to the Constitution said that “a 
well-regulated militia” is “necessary to 
the security of a free state.” The fed- 
eral congress was not empowered to 
maintain an army, only to “raise and 
support” armies under two-year appro- 
priation limits. In the Virginia conven- 
tion of 1788, even the federalist Madi- 
son declared: “A standing army is one 
of the greatest mischiefs that can pos- 
sibly happen.” In the constitutional 
convention, Gerry of Massachusetts ob- 
jected that there was no specific provi- 
sion against the formation of a standing 
army. Nor is it only in the political 
provisions and discussions that this idea 
is prevalent. It is implicit in the his- 
torical facts of the time. After the 
Treaty of 1783, all troops in the service 


nd 


of the United States were discharged 
except ordnance guards of twenty-five 
privates at Fort Pitt and fifty-five a 
West Point. For frontier defense 
against Indians and to suppress Shay’s 
Rebellion, troops were raised for short 
periods. From the small size and the 
temporary establishment of the forces 
raised, it is apparent that the legislators 
hoped to dispense altogether with pro- 
fessional forces. But circumstances 
created an unforeseen continuity. Har- 
mar’s expedition of 1790 was followed 
by St. Clair’s expedition of 1791. In 
1794 came Wayne’s expedition and the 
Whiskey Rebellion. Then America 
seemed likely to become involved in the 
continental struggle. War appeared 
probable with France in 1798; from 
1807 onwards with Britain. A few 
troops had been kept in service. In 
1790, the total provided was 1,216. In 
1805, it was 2,576. Even in 1812, on 
the eve of conflict, it was only 6,686. 
These were to be a mere nucleus. Nec- 
essary increments were to be secured 
by using state militia or adding volun- 
teers. 

The basic militia theory for defense 
was embodied in the unenforced act of 
May 8, 1792, which stipulated enroll- 
ment of all “white male citizens of the 
respective states” between eighteen and 
forty-five, required that they be uni- 
formly armed and equipped, and ar- 
ranged into “divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments, battalions, and companies.” 
This militia was never organized. The 
nearest instance to its use occurred in 
the summer of 1814 when British threat- 
ened the city of Washington and tlie 
militia in neighboring states was noti- 
fied to be ready to march. On all other 
occasions, it was the practice to call for 
volunteers to meet demands. For exam- 
ple, in the Spanish War of 1898, there 
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were 60,000 regulars and 220,000 volun- 
teers. Sometimes these volunteers con- 
sisted of already organized state militia 
coming forward en masse; sometimes 
units were separately raised. Never- 
theless, the liability to national militia 
service remained. As Secretary of State 
Fish said in 1869: “This government, 
though waiving the exercise of the right 
to require military service from all resi- 
dents, has never surrendered that 
right.” It was partially exercised dur- 
ing the Civil War by the draft act of 
1863. In 1917, influenced by the pre- 
vious British failure to secure needed 
man-power by volunteering alone, and 
to preserve essential industries, war- 
time conscription was adopted by the 
United Statese 

In the United States, in addition to 
the small standing army and the unor- 
ganized militia, untrained and unen- 
rolled, there has been the “organized 
militia” or “National Guard”—local 
troops under State control, usually not 
even brigaded. In federal emergencies, 
these State troops could be called into 
iederal service, but broad organization 
was lacking, and there was little super- 
vision or uniformity of training or 
equipment. Inspections and instruction 
were provided by the Dick Bill of 1903, 
providing for standardization, for fed- 
eral equipment to be issued to State 
troops, for four Regular Army divisions 
ind twelve National Guard divisions, 
and for joint field maneuvers of Guards- 
nen and Regulars. Certain defects in 
this legislation would have been eradi- 
cated by the National Defense Act of 
1916, but before it could be put into ef- 
iect the nation went into the World 
War, and the enormous numbers raised 
lor service in that conflict overreached 
ny previous organization or plan. 

In 1920, a new National Defense was 


enacted in the form of extensive amend- 
ments to the old. This act provided for 
a single Army of the United States with 
three components: Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, and Organized Reserves. 
The Regular Army was to consist of 
professional soldiers, sufficient to garri- 
son foreign possessions, to furnish in- 
structors to the other components, and 
to make up a small force for immediate 
service in minor emergencies. The Na- 
tional Guard was to consist of organized 
State militia, with federal aid and fed- 
eral instruction, citizens formed into 
home town units, ready to answer a call 
and form a second line of defense. The 
Organized Reserves was to consist of 
volunteer Reservists grouped into units 
purely skeleton, provided only with of- 
ficers and a very few enlisted special- 
ists. They would not be fully recruited 
except in great struggles demanding the 
entire man-power of the nation. These 
three components have been allotted to 
nine corps areas in the United States— 
determined in accordance with the dis- 
tribution of population, and grouped 
into brigades, divisions, and corps, in 
the proportion of nine regular, eighteen 
guard, and twenty-seven reserve divi- 
sions. The scheme thus combines the 
elements of the Anglo-Saxon militia 
system (i. e., compulsory service in time 
of war only) and the idea of a standing 
army, although that standing army is 
little more than mould of form and guide 
of practice for the whole. On June 30, 
1928, the strengths of these components 
were: 
Regular 
Army 


National Reserve 
Guard Corps 
11,966 12,244 114,824 

Enlisted men... 121,103 168,793 5,463 
It should be added that present au- 
thorizations of strength for the Regular 
forces have required demobilization of 
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many Regular regiments and reduction 
of many Regular units far below estab- 
lished peace strengths. 

America’s present military policy was 
adopted for various reasons. In 1920, 
some had urged universal peace-time 
service on the European model. Others 
had advocated a federalized militia. 
Others desired to retain the services of 
World War temporary officers. Still 
others had insisted upon utilizing local 
pride and traditions of the National 
Guard. Most of the conflicting opinions 
were compromised into the present 
skeleton organization which closely re- 
sembles the idea implicit in the militia 
act of 1792, and still more closely the 
Calhoun project of 1820: 

The leading principles in organiza- 


tion ought to be, that at the commence- 
ment of hostilities there should be noth- 


a 


ing new either to model or to create. 
The only difference, consequently, be- 
tween the peace and the war formation 
of the army, ought to be in the increased 
magnitude of the latter, and the only 
change in passing from the former to the 
latter should consist in giving to it the 
augmentation which will then be neces- 
sary. 

Whether volunteer service or con- 
scription would be depended upon to 
provide war increments, it is not possi- 
ble to say. The choice of the method 
of expansion is a political and not a mili- 
tary question, and will depend upon 
circumstances and public opinion. It is 
felt that vqlunteers may often be relied 
upon, but that a major struggle will 
likely see “selective sertice” like that 
of 1917. 

(To be concluded) 








The Vanishing Romance of Warfare 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HERE was a picturesque quality to an officer hav- 
ing his horse shot under him in battle that is 


entirely lacking in these days of automobiles. 


Such 


an incident brings up a picture of dashing charges, 
clouds of black powder smoke, and hand-to-hand fights 


for the colors. 


The best that present-day combat can offer is, “Gen. 
A. had a flat tire early in the battle” or “‘Gen. B. was 
shot in.the carburetor during the attack.” 

There was hardly a prominent figure in the Civil 
War who did not have his horse shot under him at 


least once. 


The record was held by Gen. N. B. For- 


rest, who had no fewer than twenty-nine horses shot 


under him. 





The Army Officer and “What 
Price Glory” 


Mayor WituaM E. Broucuer, Infantry 


N THE January, 1927, number of the 

INFANTRY JOURNAL appeared an ar- 
ticle by Lieut. Col. Weston Jenkins, 
390th Infantry, entitled, “What Gave 
Birth to ‘What Price Glory’?” 

In his article, Colonel Jenkins makes 
a very scholarly end sensible analysis 
of the conditions which gave rise to 
“What Price Glory?” and similar plays 
during the post-war years, and their 
tremendous appeal to our American 
public. The author properly concludes, 
in the opinion of this writer, that the 
explanation of such plays and their 
popularity is a kind of Bolshevistie or 
-ore-headed reaction against our Army 
discipline. But Colonel Jenkins goes 
x bit too far when he places all the 
blame on “the system” and frees from 
blame those who administered the sys- 
tem along with those who were sub- 
jected to it. 

There is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with military discipline, nor with 
the system under which it is inculeated 
and applied in our Army. The trouble, 
where there is trouble, lies with those 
who administer the system. 

After all, the number of disgruntled 
ex-soldiers is small compared to the 
total number who served in the World 
War. The so-called “sore-heads” con- 
stitute a small, but usually a noisy mi- 
nority in any group of ex-soldiers. And, 
in most instances the basis of the griev- 
ance is some act of high-handedness or 
injustice on the part of some particular 
rar-time superior. Ask the man; he 
will not hesitate to tell you and will 


usually name the particular individual, 
with a wealth of descriptive epithet. 

Now Colonel Jenkins is a Reserve of- 
ficer, and possibly he hesitates to speak 
frankly about the faults of the Regular 
officers from whom he doubtless received 
his training and whose friendship and 
regard he values. But the writer of 
this screed is himself a Regular officer. 
Still comparatively young in the Ser- 
vice, it is true, nevertheless he has ob- 
served a few things during his seven- 
teen years of association with his fel- 
low officers. 

And, to be perfectly frank—this dis- 
cussion will have no value otherwise— 
there is quite a sprinkling of officers in 
all grades in our Army who do not 
properly differentiate between discipline 
and punishment. There are those un- 
fortunate personalities whose very at- 
tempt at instruction and whose man- 
ner of doing and saying things provoke 
resentment; whose exercise of normal 
and routine command functions tends 
to produce disloyalty and disinclination 
on the part of their subordinates. The 
writer has known quite a few of this 
type in the Service, and doubtless his 
readers could name many others. 

There are officers in our Service who 
seem to hold to the opinion that to be 
efficient one must be mean. There are 
those who are “hard boiled” and tyran- 
nical, not because they need to be so in 
order to accomplish any worth-while 
end, but either because it is in their 
natures to be so or because, through 
some misguided conception of profes- 
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sional efficiency, they have deliberately 
cultivated the habit of being officially 
disagreeable. 

It is a well-recognized principle of 
sociology that no individual has a right, 
except as the lawful agency for inflicting 
just punishment for offense, to make 
life less agreeable for any other fellow 
human. It should be an equally well- 
accepted principle of military adminis- 
tration that no authority has a right to 
subtract from the sum total of human 
happiness by unnecessarily imposing 
disagreeable or objectionable conditions 
on his command. The writer proposes 
the following as a military maxim which 
deserves to have a prominent place in 
every officer’s scrapbook: 

To resort deliberately to unpleasant 
or disagreeable methods to accomplish 
a desired end when the same end might 
have been accomplished by pleasant 
and agreeable methods is a sign of in- 
efficiency. 

The real reason for resentment 
against military discipline is that some 
officers employ disciplinary or even 
punitive methods when discipline is not 
called for. The average young Ameri- 
can, be he volunteer, draftee, or post- 
war civilian trainee, reacts promptly 
and favorably to any proposition that 
is reasonable and justified by the ne- 
cessity of the situation. But where 
there is an obvious choice of the dis- 
agreeable in preference to the agree- 
able, imposition of unnecessary hard- 
ship, restriction or restraint—in other 
words, a deliberate attempt to rob his 
already none-too-happy existence of its 
few bright spots—his resentment is 
quick and deep. 

Colonel Jenkins calls attention to 
the regrettable fact that our war-time 
soldier frequently confused the mean- 
ing of “discipline,” regarding it as 





es 


synonymous with “punishment.” Very 
true, and not only true in our war-time 
Army, but true today in any organiza. 
tion where the commander holds to the 
theory that the way to instill discipline 
in his troops is to “put the fear of God 
into ’em.” Let the commander adopt 
punitive methods in conducting the 
training or administration of his com- 
mand, and the inevitable result will be 
a confusion of terms in the minds of the 
men. The subordinate cannot help but 
associate discipline with punishment 
when the superior has deliberately 
linked the two together. 

The truth contained in the foregoing 
statements is being fast learned by 
those Regular officers who have been 
detailed for duty with civilian trainees, 
either R. O. T. C. or C. M. T.C. With 
these young men the officer is stripped 
of some of his traditional authority to 
order things done and is put to the ne- 
cessity of getting them done by other 
means. He finds that the “other 
means” available to him include such 
logical and effective—and none the less 
disciplinary—measures as: appeal to 
reason, mutual respect and understand- 
ing, building up a spirit of cooperation 
or team-work, personal and _profes- 
sional pride, loyalty to organization. 
competition, rewards, and the like. He 
finds that if he makes life at his C. M. 
T. C. unnecessarily disagreeable for his 
trainees, they will not come back. Ii 
he obviously employs unpleasant and 
objectionable methods in conducting the 
training or administering the affairs of 
his R. O. T. C. unit, the students will 
not enroll for his course. Or, if al- 
ready enrolled, they will advise their 
friends to stay out. This condition is 
not a bad thing for the officer, since it 
teaches him to develop resourcefulness. 
It forces him to depend for success on 


m 
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‘he use of agreeable and reasonable and being held responsible for results. 
measures. It soon convinces him that It is likely that our Army would soon 
resort to disagreeable or unpleasant be rid of that type of officer who thinks 
measures is rarely necessary or jus- that meanness is synonymous with ef- 
tified. In short, it makes him more ficiency and that an Army officer should 
human and more broadminded, but be hard-boiled and officially disagree- 
none the less efficient. able just for the sake of measuring up 

Let all of our officers have their turns to some inherent idea of professional 
at working with the civilian trainee efficiency. 








Should Infantry Officers Be Mounted? 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


N SOME quarters it is proposed that all Infantry 
officers be mounted. It will be recalled that shortly 
after the Armistice, serious attention was paid to the 
desirability of furnishing mounts for all company com- 
manders. The argument was advanced that, with the 
increased size of a war strength company, a captain 
required greater mobility than could be obtained on 
foot. 

It is undoubtedly true that mounting Infantry com- 
pany commanders would save shoe-leather, but it 
would probably have an adverse effect on the morale 
of the men, especially on hard marches. 

The Infantry was practically an all-foot arm in the 
early days. 

Infantry was first organized into regimental units 
about the year 1570. The regiment was composed of 
from ten to sixteen companies. The senior captain 
acted as colonel, with the next senior as second in 
command. The acting colonel marched on foot. 








Possibilities in Chemical Warfare 


FirstJLizuTenant Rosert E. Saptier, Chemical Warfare Reserve 


UTURE developments in chemical 
warfare will probably be along the 
four following lines: 

1. Chemical—the discovery of new 
and more toxic compounds and gases 
for special purposes. 

2. Mechanical—the improvement of 
existing weapons and the development 
of new weapons for special purposes. 

3. Protective—clothing to furnish 
adequate protection to the surface of 
the entire body. 

4. Protective devices and equipment 
for the protection of entire units against 
chemical agents. 

At the present time, developments 
and equipment for the offensive use of 
gas have reached a much higher peak 
than developments and equipment for 
protection against it. Therefore, it 
would be more logical to devote more 
time to the defensive phases of the 
problem until our work on this phase is 
satisfactorily completed. We have de- 
veloped numerous methods for the pro- 
jection of gas on a large scale, but we 
cannot neutralize large quantities of 
gas with ease or expediency. We have 
developed the modern gas mask, which 
gives partial protection to the wearer 
(eyes, face, and respiratory organs), 
but we have not satisfactorily solved 
the problem of individual protection 
for the soldier. 

We should devote more time to prob- 
lems of protection against gas, or the 
defensive phase, and promote organic 
research on gas problems as much as 
possible in university and research lab- 
oratories. Research in organic chem- 
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istry offers the richest field for the pos- 
sible discovery of new compounds 
which may be utilized in chemical war- 
fare, and this work could be carried on 
to better advantage by the agencies | 
have mentioned above than in govern- 
ment laboratories. By this plan, the 
latter would be able to give their full 
time to defensive problems and equip- 
ment, while the essential research could 
be undertaken in the chemical labora- 
tories of universities. 

Under the chemical classification 
mentioned above the most probable de- 
velopments are: 

(a) Discovery of a new gas which 
will be more toxic than existing com- 
pounds, and more easily vaporized. A 
volatile gas of this type would give 
greater and more effective concentra- 
tions in the atmosphere at ordinary 
temperatures. A gas of the “mustard” 
type is needed, only it should be more 
volatile and toxic than mustard. This 
gas may be of the vesicant or “blister- 
ing” type, or it may combine the most 
desirable properties of several gases. 

(b) Gases for special purposes— 

1. A gas which would give no warn- 
ing would be tremendously effective. 
Such a gas must not be decomposed by 
the detonation of artillery shell, and it 
should be odorless and colorless. Car- 
bon monoxide, a product of the detona- 
tion of high explosives, is a gas of this 
type. 

2. A gas which would render the gas 
mask useless. Such a gas must combine 
or react with the constituents of the 


gas mask canister (charcoal, soda- 
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lime, etc.) so that they will be unable 
to absorb or neutralize the toxic gases 
entering the canister. 

3. A gas which would chemically re- 
act with and destroy metal by its cor- 
rosive action. A gas of this type would 
be very useful for the destruction of 
material. 

4. A gas which would be able to neu- 
tralize (by combination) the most toxic 
of chemical warfare gases now known. 
A gas of this type must be very active 
chemically and capable of entering into 
chemical combination with the toxic 
material and forming a harmless com- 
pound. 

Under mechanical developments, I 
would especially mention improvement 
of present mortars and projectors so 
that their range and adaptability would 
be increased; and modification of 
equipment used for laying smoke cur- 
tains from airplanes and for “spray- 
ing” gas. More efficient means of dis- 
persing gas from tanks will probably 
be developed in the near future. 

Protective clothing is urgently need- 
ed which will adequately protect the 
individual. This clothing must satisfy 
the following requirements: 

1. It must be impervious to the va- 
pors of substances like mustard which 
attack the skin. 

2. It must be extremely light and 
fairly durable. 

3. It must be inexpensive to manu- 
facture, and facilities for its large- 
scale manufacture must be available. 

Many experiments have been tried in 
this connection, such as impregnating 
the ordinary uniform with a linseed-oil 
compound, and special clothing, shoes, 
and gloves. Two of the greatest dis- 
advantages discovered were that this 
clothing was either extremely uncom- 
fortable to the wearer or the protec- 


tion obtained was of short duration— 
usually about four or five hours. 

Chemical compounds of a salve-like 
nature which could be rubbed directly 
on the skin were also tested and found 
to be impracticable. 

When chemical agents are used 
against entire units, we have the most 
serious problems of collective protec- 
tion to deal with. Improvements will 
undoubtedly be made in devices and 
methods for gas-proofing buildings and 
dugouts. 

An efficient, portable air-pump is 
needed which will combine the features 
of a suction pump and a gas filter. A 
satisfactory device of this type would 
insure an adequate supply of pure air 
for the occupants of a building or dug- 
out during a gas attack. 

Development of new devices and 
methods for individual and collective 
protection against toxic gases is not 
only of the utmost importance from a 
military viewpoint but it would be of 
great value wherever such gases are en- 
countered. 

The efficiency of gas as a powerful 
weapon was clearly demonstrated in 
the World War, and its value is recog- 
nized by competent authorities. To 
realize the greatest possible protection 
against this weapon, we must realize 
the value of chemical warfare in our 
plan of national defense. There must 
be greater cooperation between military 
and civilian ageucies for the attain- 
ment of the possible developments in 
chemical warfare, as outlined in this 
article. 

The present developments, when 
realized, will lead to absolute protec- 
tion against chemical warfare agents, 
and will place our defensive upon the 
same plane as the offensive in chemical 
warfare. 
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The New Light Tank T-1, E-1 


NCOMPLETE tests of the new light 

tank have indicated that this weapon 
promises to be a distinct advance over 
the present standard light tank in 
speed, reliability, and durability. Based 
on the tests so far conducted, which have 
developed the principal defects of the 
new light tank, specifications are now 
being prepared for a new pilot model. 
It is probable that this model will be 
manufactured by July 1, 1929. The 
appearance of the new pilot model will 


be essentially the same as that of the 
present T-1, E-1 light tank. 

A recent march of the five tanks and 
cargo carriers now under test by the 
Tank Board from Fort Leonard Wood to 
Gettysburg and return is described in 
an article that begins on page 15 of this 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

The road qualities of the new tank 
make it dependable for long-distance 
traveling and materially increase the 
tactical value of light tanks. 





Fire Control Map of Fort Benning 


Fag oh page of the fire control map 
of Fort Benning is soon to take 
place. The new map will incorporate all 
changes in ranges, roads, buildings, and 
similar installations. 
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The present fire control map of Fort 
Benning was based on data obtained 
from a survey between December, 1919, 
and June, 1920. Since the date of com- 
pletion of the survey, numerous changes 
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tallations have occurred, and it is 
ible that the map be modernized. 
ddition, the plate from which the 
; are reproduced has been so con- 


stantly used that it is showing ap- 
preciable wear. The revision will be 
made by Engineer troops at Fort Ben- 
ning. 





Device for Holding Mosquito Bar “T” Rods 
on Folding Steel Cots 


TS Infantry Board has recently 
tested several devices to hold the 
squito bar “T” rods on folding steel 
The device that the Board fa- 

red, and the one that the Chief of 
nfantry recommended for production 
nd issue, consists of a double stirrup 
on clamp composed of two stirrups, 
o twe-hole clamp bars, four lock 
ishers, and four square nuts. This 
vice clamps the bar “T” rods at right 








angles to the upper portion of the 1-inch 
iron pipe that forms the head and foot 
pieces of the folding cot. 

Various devices for holding the “T” 
rods have been extemporized in organi- 
zations. These devices have ranged 
from tying or wiring the bar “T” rods of 
the cots to threading the ends and screw- 
ing them into the end pieces of the cots. 
The simpler methods have proven unsat- 
isfactory, and the more elaborate meth- 


THE DEVICE FOR CLAMPING THE MOSQUITO-BAR HOLDER TO THE COT 
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ods require considerable labor by skilled 
mechanics. The device recommended 
by the Chief of Infantry can be quickly 
and easily installed by any com- 
pany mechanic. It is inexpensive, and 
the parts can be procured commer- 
cially. 

The steel cot is the only bedstead now 


———__ 


issued by the Quartermaster Corps 
which is not equipped with slots for the 
bar “T” rods. The Chief of Infantry has 
recommended that future specifications 
for steel cots provide attachments for 
holding bar “T” rods, similar to those 
on the Quartermaster white iron bed- 
steads. 





Communication Wire for Infantry 


CONSIDERABLE amount of ex- 
perimentation toward producing 
a telephone wire which will be lighter 
and more easily transported than the 
present standard types has been in 
progress during the last two years. In 
general, the Signal Corps has attempted 
to produce a single type of wire which 
will replace both the outpost and the 
field wire. So far as the Infantry is con- 
cerned, since our Branch uses only the 
outpost wire in the brigade, the experi- 
ments are of interest only in the attempt 
to produce a substitute for outpost wire. 
Four different types of experimental 
wire have recently been tested by the 
Infantry Board. Two types, consisting 
of single conductor, twisted pair wire, 
were designed as temporary substitutes 
for the standard multiple strand, twisted 
pair, outpost wire. The single strand 
wire can be more readily manufactured 
in an emergency. Both types tested 
were found to be inferior to the present 
standard outpost wire, principally be- 
cause of the tendency of the former to 
kink. The other important properties 
of the wires—conductivity, weight, ten- 
sile strength, and insulation — were 
equal, or superior, to the like properties 
of the present standard outpost wire. 
The experimental wires were recom- 
mended as suitable for temporary sub- 
stitutes in an emergency. 


The third class of wire tested was an 
experimental field wire. This wire was 
submitted as a substitute for both the 
present field and outpost wires. Its 
heavier weight than the present stand- 
ard outpost wire caused rejection for 
Infantry use, in spite of the fact that 
other important properties were equal 
to or greater than the present equip- 
ment. 

The experimental outpost wire was 
proposed as a substitute for the wire 
now in use by the Infantry. It was a 
multiple strand, twisted pair wire, essen- 
tially the same construction as the pres- 
ent outpost wire, except that the con- 
ductor was of smaller diameter and made 
of different material. The weight of the 
experimental wire was 88 pounds per 
mile as compared to 120 pounds per mile 
of the present standard. The tensile 
strength of the experimental wire was 
140 pounds as compared to 200 pounds 
for our present standard wire. Other 
important properties were found to be 
satisfactory for Infantry use. The low 
tensile strength caused considerable 
breakage. The Infantry Board con- 
cluded that further experiment should 
be made to increase the tensile strength 
to 200 pounds, and recommended that 
the wire be tested again as a replace- 
ment for the standard outpost wire. 
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Tank Board to Test Command Car 


CROSS-COUNTRY light armored 
A car, developed to meet the dual 
requirements of Cavalry for a light 
irmored ear and of Tank organizations 
for a lightly armored command ear, has 
recently been turned over to the Tank 
soard for test. Four of these vehicles 
were manufactured and used by the 
\lechanized Foree during the summer. 
One hasbeen delivered to the Cavalry 
for test and two have been returned to 
\berdeen Proving Ground for experi- 
mental purposes. 

The vehicle to be tested is a standard 
Pontiac chassis with a special body. 
Armor is provided to protect the radia- 
tor and engine and the personnel in the 
front seat. 

A large field of usefulness exists in 
Infantry tank units for a lightly armored 
command car. This use exists alike in 
company and larger units of both light 
ind heavy tank organizations. The two 
most important uses of a lightly armored 





car are reconnaissance and control. For 
the latter use, particularly, light ar- 
mor is required. Our present tactical 
method of using tanks calls for pla- 
toons of them to be attached to In- 
fantry battalions. To insure proper 
coordination, supply, and reorganiza- 
tion, just before, during, and after an 
attack, the company commander must 
have some rapid and certain means of 
transportation with which to visit the 
subdivisions of his command. The cross- 
country car may under certain condi- 
tions be a suitable means of transpor- 
tation, but for most of these duties which 
necessarily take the commander into 
fire-swept zones it is essential that the 
means of transportation afford a certain 
amount of protection. It is equally im- 
portant that commanders of Tank bat- 
talions and groups be: provided with 
similar means for visiting advanced 
units. 











THE NEW CROSS-COUNTRY CAR 
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Duties of Infantry Officers 
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Qualification with Infantry Arms 


The following additional reports of practice with Infantry arms have been 
received in the Office of the Chief of Infantry: 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 
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Reviews and Discussion 


The Army and the Future 
Lessons of 1928 
BRAKES ON MECHANIZED EFFICIENCY 


Captain B. H. Lippert Hart 
(By courtesy of the Daily Telegraph and the author) 


In reprinting the following article 
from the Royal Tank Corps Journal 
for November, 1928, with the courteous 
permission of its Editors, we have 
omitted certain paragraphs that are of 
nterest only to the British Army and 
that do not assist particularly in the 
development of the subject. There are 
other paragraphs that might have been 
omitted, but these are short and were 
c{t in to avoid the danger of interrupt- 
ng the continuity of thought. 


I. ARMORED FORCE 


HE year 1928 is unlikely to stand 
out in the history of the Army. Let 

s hope that 1929 may. There are 
hints that, beneath the oppressively, 
and depressingly, still surface, currents 
re moving. 

at *% % 

Meantime, lack of change—want of 
new equipment and surplus of old— 
nas made this year’s training funda- 
inentally unreal. The last two words 
should be interpreted precisely. For if 
is condition places an excessive strain 
u the imagination, and so fertilizes 


It is perhaps well that the reader 
should know that two-sided maneuvers 
of forces of all arms were conducted in 
the south of England this year, and 
that in these maneuvers one side usu- 
ally had a preponderance of armored 
force vehicles. Capt. Liddell Hart’s 
article is a summary of the lessons that 
the British have learned in their ezx- 
perimentation with mechanization to 
date.—Epirtor. 


false lessons, it does not prevent lessons 
of value being deduced by the discern- 
ing. For example, the “Armored 
Force,” last year a hurriedly assembled 
and admittedly ill-equipped miscellany, 
was unchanged this year except, para- 
doxically, for a few fresh unarmored 
vehicles. 

But numerous small concrete details 
of mechanism and handling could be 
learned. The standard of driving and 
maintenance could be, and was, much 
developed. By setting the force tac- 
tical tests under the most disadvanta- 
geous conditions, limitations could be 


Reprinted from the Royal Tank Corps Journal for November, 1928. 
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CARDEN-LLOYD TANK (BRITISH) 
1928. 


GAS-MASKS FOR A TANK CREW: 
ARMED WITH A MACHINE-GUN TAKING PART IN THE OPERATIONS. 
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A CARDEN-LLOYD TANK 








discovered which would help towards 
the construction of a better force, bet- 


ter equipped. This was done. 


TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS 


Indeed, we learned far move by neg- 
ative deductions than by positive evi- 
dence. We learned that the problem 
of control is not yet solved. That or- 
thodox movement in a more or 
closed up column entails excessive wear 
and tear, both on machines and drivers, 
besides losing much of the mobility in- 
herent in mechanization. That deploy- 
ment for action from such a column is, 
if anything, slower than in the case of 
an infantry force. That when, but only 
when, an armored force closes up—in- 
tentionally or because of a block—it 


less 


becomes a target for the enemy’s bomb- 
ing aircraft or artillery. Armor may 
save it from severe damage, but not 
from disturbance of its tactical cohe- 
sion. 

We could thus deduce that the meth- 
ods which serve for an orthodox, delib- 
erately moving force do not fit this 
force. That its marching song should 
not be the “Frothblowers’ Anthem.” 
Rather should it change the wording to 
“the less we are together, the happier 
we shall be.” To preserve, not only its 
security, but its mobility, it should 
eschew what is commonly meant by 
the military principle of concentration. 
Instead of concentrating physically on 
the least excuse, as today, it should con- 
centrate mentally on keeping distrib- 
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BRITISH ANTI TANK GUN 
1928. 
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REPELLING A TANK ATTACK: AN ANTI-TANK GUN, MOUNTED 
ON A PNEUMATIC TROLLEY. “IN ACTION.” 





uted. With such a force, concentration 
means congestion. Hence the deduc- 
tion seems to be that, both in move- 
ment and in action, it should maintain 
dispersion over a broad front. This 
be greatly facilitated if the wire- 
ess research now in progress at- 
tains its goal. But even with the pres- 
nt indifferent means of communica- 
tion the delays could hardly be worse 
han those caused by deploying from 
congested areas. 


“] 
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To adapt the principle might lead to 
improvement, but could hardly do 
more with this force in England. The 
sacred rights of property and the cost 
compensation are heavy shackles. 
Government land offers limited room 
r tactics and none for strategy. Hence 


we can hardly hope for real progress 
and realistic experiments unless and 
until we form another Armored Force 
in some less restricted area overseas. 
Egypt is an obvious venue. 

Pardon—to say “another” Armored 
Force is to overstate the facts. We 
have not yet got one, except in name. 
No broad lessons are possible until it 
becomes so in reality by making good 
its lack of armored fighting vehicles 
and shedding its assortment of unar- 
mored encumbrances. 


Il. A BLUNT WEAPON 


The previous article dealt with the 
“Armored Force,” a name that even as 
an experiment has yet to be translated 
into fact. Publicity, concentrated like a 
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spot-light on this motorized miscellany, 
of which only part is armored, and that 
the oldest, has created the popular im- 
pression that we have a “mechanized 
army.” The illusion would be humor- 
ous if it were not dangerous to the na- 
tional security. A “paralyzed army” 
would, if not quite accurate, be closer 
to the reality. Apart from the small 
embryo at Tidworth, all that we have 
is an army which, though strong in pas- 
sive defense, has relatively less offensive 
power than that of 1914—and would, 
therefore, bury itself in a trench stale- 
mate even sooner than in 1914. 

This condition is bound to endure 
until the: world-wide increase of ma- 
chine guns has been balanced by a pro- 
portionate supply of counteractives. 
Here is the one bedrock fact amid the 
shifting sands of post-war military con- 
troversy and speculation. 

The counteractives fall into three 
classes: Armor, art, and agility. The 
main value of this year’s army training 
was that, in exercise after exercise, 
whether in Sussex, Essex, or Wiltshire, 
the effect of these three was made man- 
ifest, as much by negative as by positive 
examples. Last year, when the 3d In- 
fantry Division was pitted against the 
Mechanized Force, it suffered strategical 
paralysis. This year the 3d Division 
was strengthened by a small proportion 
of mobile troops and tanks, but it suf- 
fered, if not paralysis, a strategical 
arthritis. Too stiff in its joints to do 
more than sit tight and make an occa- 
sional short lunge against an opponent 
easily able to evade it unless encum- 
bered with unarmored or immobile 
parts. 


' INFANTRY CRAMPED 


In Sussex and Essex it was the same 
story. Repeatedly the larger infan- 


— 


try force was placed at a disadvantage 
and foiled in its strategical task against 
a smaller force, which included some 
mobile and armored elements. The 
mere presence of tanks often sufficed 
to cause arthritis in the opposing com- 
mand. This is no discredit. 

Confronted by the puny armored ele- 
ments of today, an infantry force may 
feel passably secure when in a soundly 
chosen position, and fortified with its 
green and white flags that represent 
antitank weapons not yet in produc- 
tion. But once it moves out, and stil! 
more when deployed for an attack, it 
is acutely sensitive to an armored 
threat. More and more clear is the les- 
son that such infantry forces have lit- 
tle strategical value except they can 
form a continuous living wall along a 
frontier. With our smail army that is 
out of the question and no part of our 
military problem. 

But if it is the threat of armored 
attack that has crippled the essential 
freedom of movement of these infantry 
forces, it is mobility that in most of 
the actual exercises has beaten them 
strategically. Small mobile elements 
have carried out the vital tasks or 
seized the vital points, with the infan- 
try mass powerless to intervene. More 
often these mobile elements have been 
motorized, sometimes they have been 
mounted. But if horse-given mobility 
is far better than none, this year’s ex- 
ercises have given little support to the 
idea that it is equal to mechanized 
mobility. 

For the quick seizure of vital points 
the cavalry have frequently detaclied 
their mechanized machine gun squad- 
rons; in reconnaissance they have sent 
out a few motor-cyclists, who have ob- 
tained information long before the 
mounted patrols could hope to. The 
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fact that the individual horse can trav- 
erse some ground and some streams 
that a machine cannot has little effect 
on the broad question. For the cav- 
alryman is usually forced to dismount 
to carry out the tactical, or key, part 
of his task, whether it be scouting or 
fighting. Sometimes he may be able 
to dismount later than he would if in 
a reconnaissance vehicle; but, on the 
other hand, he takes far longer to cover 
the approach stage—which is often 
nine-tenths of the total distance. 


WORK OF THE TANKS 


On Salisbury Plain neither mounted 
nor unmounted troops met many ob- 
stacles to their movement, except from 
private property, and comparison 
merely showed that horses are a slower 
and more quickly exhausted means of 
movement. In the close country of 
Sussex neither was able to leave the 
roads except at certain points, but tanks 
if permitted could crash through hedges 
as horses cannot. 

The fundamental error of contro- 
versy on the subject of cavalry is that 
the debaters persist in regarding cav- 
alry as a fighting arm in the old sense. 
Tanks are a fighting arm. So are in- 
fantry, whatever their present defects. 
But cavalry today are simply scouts 
or fighting men who use a horse as their 
means of movement—though part al- 
ready use a mechanical means of move- 
ment. As scouts or fighting men they 
are often very effective, but this is due 
to their training rather than to their 
means of movement. 

The problems of today are blurred 
by the vague word “mechanization,” 
which is indiseriminately used to cover 
both motorization and armored war- 
fare. The two are distinct. The re- 
sults, out of all proportion to their 
strength, which mobile troops have 


obtained in this year’s exercises, merely 
confirm the old truths that mobility 
outweighs numbers. And as superior 
mobility is one of the chief causes of 
surprise the advantage is multiplied. 
A study of the swift moves in Napo- 
leon’s campaigns illuminates this as- 
pect of his famous saying that “In war 
the moral is to the physical as three to 
one.” 

Once this is realized, “mechaniza- 
tion,” in the sense of motorization, is 
lifted out of the realm of controversy. 
For simple arithmetic shows that the 
quicker any sort of troops can be 
moved, or switched from point to point, 
the greater is their strategic effect. To 
move on their flat feet is the slowest 
way. In these days a marching infan- 
tryman is as absurd a freak as a man 
who should set out to walk to Edinburgh 
on an urgent business errand. 

Movement on the battlefield is a sep- 
arate question. The type of country, 
the capacity of man and machine to 
surmount obstacles and carry weapons, 
their comparative vulnerability, speed, 
fire effect, and, not least, moral effect, 
are all the factors which require weigh- 
ing. Except in hilly or wooded coun- 
try, the balance at present falls heavily 
in favor of the armored fighting vehicle. 
No antitank weapon at present on the 
horizon is equal, as a counterweight, to 
the antiinfantry machine gun. For in 
war few men are killed by aimed fire, 
but most by walking into, or being in, 
a patch of ground where fire is falling. 


“BULL-LIKE” ATTACKS 


For all its advantages, armor, how- 
ever, should be regarded as a privilege 
to be used, not abused. Too often in 
present exercises armor is treated as 
justifying a bull-like directness of as- 
sault. Reliance on brute force to the 
neglect of art finds no countenance in 
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history. Beware the somber moral of 
the French chivalry at Crécy. Armored 
mobility should be not an alternative 
to art, but a means to make the art of 
generalship more effective; to ensure a 
smoother and quicker passage to the en- 
emy’s rear, but not, if possible, by the 
hazardous direct passage through his 
front. 

No hazard or obstacle is so great as 
that offered by the front of an enemy 
firmly posted. The combination of 
smoke, supporting fire, and synchro- 
nized air attack evolved in the “Arm- 
ored Force” may reduce the risk. But 
avoidance is better than reduction, and 
art is the key. When armored fighting 
vehicles are used to bolster up an ordi- 
nary division, instead of in an inde- 
pendent force, the scope for maneuver 
is more limited. Even so, those who 
employ tanks might profit by such ex- 
amples as that of the 2d Division, 
where the tanks repeatedly attacked 
in the moonlight or twilight—with 
marked increase of their moral effect 
and their own security. 

The need for art in the use of the 
new mobility bears on another problem 
—the future of the cavalry. Superfi- 
cial deductions from several fine per- 
formances this year have given credit 
to the horse which is rightly due to the 
rider, or, rather, to the leader. It is 
the cavalryman’s training which has 
given him the instinct of maneuver 
and rapid decision, and the increasing 
vulnerability of his mount has helped 
to develop these instincts. The cav- 
alryman, too, has escaped most of the 
“arthritic” effect of trench warfare. 
In the last war tactics submerged strat- 
egy, and half the troubles of today are 
due to this lost sense of strategy. Only 
with the cavalryman does his training 
keep it alive and prevent an excess of 


“blood” in the head. The best hope of 
using armored fighting vehicles aright 
is to put more cavalrymen in charge of 
them. The infantryman or gunner 
gifted with unusual imagination may 
acquire the art. The good cavalryman 
is, by his past training, a ready-made 
artist. 


THE NEW “THRUSTING” ARM 


Armored forces, future armored di- 
visions, are as vital a requirement as 
cavalry divisions were in the past— 
before modern fire hamstrung them— 
to provide the commander-in-chief of 
our expeditionary force with a strategic 
thrusting weapon. What of his cutting 
weapons? It is likely that these, his 
ordinary divisions, may eventually be 
superseded entirely by the thrusting 
weapon—as happened in the case of 
the combatant’s weapons. But not yet, 
though today the cutting weapon is too 
blunt to be serviceable. Its edge must 
be sharpened. 

For this the division needs to be en- 
dowed with tanks and with more ar- 
tillery. Here again we cannot get a 
new suit unless we part with some of 
our old. To reduce the infantry is the 
natural way, all the more obvious be- 
cause in our training we tacitly recog- 
nize that we have only enough fire- 
support to cover part of the divisional 
frontage at a time. And in the bat- 
talions that are retained armored 
carriers of the light tank type must be 
provided for the machine guns. Ex- 
periments this year have only served 
to strengthen the conclusion which rea- 
soning pointed to last year. Thereby 
not only man-power, the dearest com- 
modity in a professional army, can be 
saved, but also time and energy. For 
today, with machine guns horse-drawn 
and man-handled, their support is 
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rarely close enough to be effective. 
They can be of some use in deliberate 
attack, but to resign ourselves to the 
prospect of deliberate attacks is to have 
one foot in the trench-warfare grave. 

Perhaps the most urgent argument 
for remodelling our ordinary divisions 
is a psychological one—the need for a 
tonic to counteract the depression, most 
marked among the most keen, that has 
spread as officers have come to realize 
the inadequacy of their instruments. 
If officers care for their men, as British 
officers do, it is not easy for them, once 
their eyes are opened, to relish the task 
of training those men to attack under 
conditions they know would in war be 
suicidal. 

Complementary to the need of in- 
creasing the effective fire-power of the 
division and reducing its ineffective 


man-power is that of developing the 
riflemen who remain into effective fight- 
ing men. They must become skilled 
light infantry skirmishers, and today 
the type is rarely seen. Yet in suitable 
country—wooded or broken—I feel 
confident that an agile infantry could, 
by using stalking methods, overcome 
machine gun defense; certainly if aided 
by sufficiently close and prompt fire 
support such as “armored machine 
guns” could give. On the other hand, 
to use infantry in open country or on 
narrow frontages is not tactics, but 
“cenataphics”—a term aptly coined by 
Colonel Fuller. 

For these “light infantry” to be light 
on their feet in action they must avoid 
coming to the scene of action on their 
feet. Flat feet are heavy feet. “Auto- 
mobile” is the modern sense of “mobile.” 





Data Needed for Biography of General Wood 


\ 7k. HERMANN HAGEDORN, of 
4 the Library of Congress, has un- 
dertaken to write the authorized biog- 
raphy of Major Gen. Leonard Wood. 
He is anxious to get in touch with men 
in the Army who served under General 
Wood in the Gerénimo Campaign, 
1885-6, in Cuba, in the Philippines, or 
at his various stations in the United 
States. Mr. Hagedorn desires especially 
to hear from veterans of the 89th and 
10th Divisions whom General Wood 
trained for service in France. 

Mr. Hagedorn wants authentic anec- 
dotes of General Wood which will help 


to re-create, so far as such a thing is 
possible, the living, breathing human 
being who worked and fought and lived 
his colorful life through one of the most 
interesting periods in American history. 
He also wants letters from the General, 
or unusual photographs. Any such ma- 
terial he will have copied at once and 
returned without delay to the owners. 

Readers of the JournaL who have 
material that may be of use to Mr. 
Hagedorn are requested to communi- 
cate with him at the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 
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ist Division Marksmanship for 1928 


HE following points stand out as 

the principal features of the 1928 
target season of 1st Division units in 
the II Corps Area. Seven units of the 
16th Infantry, three of the 18th Infan- 
try, four of the 26th Infantry, and two 
of the 28th Infantry qualified 100 per 
cent with the rifle. Company A, 18th 
Infantry, made the high record of the 
Division with an average score per man 
of 302.07. This is believed to be an un- 
surpassed record for the Regular Army. 
All machine gun companies in the four 
infantry regiments qualified 100 per 
cent, with Company H, 18th Infantry, 
leading with an average per man of 


































387.81. Twenty-one organizations qual- 
ified all men required to fire the pistol. 

The excellence of this record is large- 
ly due to the efforts of the division com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. H. A. Drum, whose 
interest in the improvement of marks- 
manship records has been unceasing, 
and to the enthusiastic work of all offi- 
cers and men concerned. Gallery ranges 
were built during the preceding winter 
and all organizations conducted inten- 
sive training which showed in the r- 
sults of the target season. 

With the success of the past season 
to build on, the Division looks for even 
more satisfactory records in 1929. 





Here and There with the Infantry 


HE following items of news come 
from the Infantry School: 

Or THE 109 officers of the Com- 
pany Officers’ class who fired the rifle for 
record this year, 19 qualified as expert 
riflemen, 32 qualified as sharpshooters, 
and 58 as marksmen. Lieut. B. P. Pur- 
due was high man with a score of 232. 
The remainder of the Class acted as in- 
structors for the recruits of the 29th In- 
fantry and supervised their firing for 
record. The instruction of the Class was 
under Capt. B. W. Venable. 

As THE last section of the 29th Infan- 
try cuartel barracks nears completion, 
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authority has come for the erection of 
barracks to house the 15th Tank Bat- 
talion. The plans call for reinforced 
concrete construction, with hollow tile 
and brick walls. The new building will 
be in the area now occupied by the 83d 
Field Artillery Battalion. 

Tue Inrantry Scuoot Dramatic 
Club has again proved one of the main 
attractions for the officers and enlisted 
men and their families. The Club has 
presented two programs, each consist- 
ing of three one-act plays. It has often 
had to give extra performances to ac- 
commodate all who wanted to see the 
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THE 13TH U. S. INFANTRY BAND 


iys. Lieut. Col. P. B. Peyton is pres- 
ident of the Club. 

\lary Peyton, an army woman, other- 
wise Mrs. P. B. Peyton, has written an 
nteresting story of Army life, with the 
Infantry School as the setting. The 
story, which is entitled ““Mixed Up with 
the Flag,” appears in the December 
number of the Pictorial Review. 

* * * 

THE FOLLOWING report on qualifica- 
tion with tank weapons is the first one 
hat has come to our attention. 

The unit that did the firing was the 
lst Platoon, 6th Tank Company, sta- 
tioned at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 
The report covers the year 1928. The 

lowing is a summary of the report: 


Number who completed course 

Number who qualified in Tank Weapons 
s Experts 

‘umber who qualified as 1st Class Gun- 


ers 


iber who qualified as 2d Class Gun- 


mt 


\ 


Machine 
gun 


4091 
91.3% 


177.8 


37 mm. gun 


Aggregate scores. 9412 
reentage quali- 
ed 


weapons 
13503 


91.3% 
587 .08 


100% 
erage score per 


409 2 


The scores required for qualification 
are: 


Machine Tank 
37 mm. gun gun weapons 
min.score min.score min.scoré 


Expert Gunner.. 410 200 610 
lst Class Gunner 390 188 578 
2d Class Gunner. 372 160 532 


* * ad 


A RECENT bulletin from the Chief of 
Infantry’s office made reference to the 
“dolling up” of the 30th Infantry band. 
Now comes word that the 13th Infantry 
band has done a little of the same thing. 
A prominent general of many years ser- 
vice and much experience remarks to 
Col. W. K. Naylor, commanding the 13th 
Infantry, as follows: “I saw your band 
in the parade today and heard it play, 
and I want to tell you it is the best 
military band I have ever seen and 
heard.” In spite of the fact that this 
remark takes in a lot of territory, the 
13th Infantry feels that it has as good 
a band as any regiment in the Army. 


* aa * 

THE CoMPANIES of the 17th Infantry, 
Col. C. A. Trott commanding, compete 
for the Fredericksburg Guidon every 
two months. The trophy is awarded for 
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the highest standard in personal appear- 
ance, military bearing, condition of 
small arms, parade equipment, and 
clothing. The Headquarters Company, 
17th Infantry, 1st Lieut. Henry Du Pree 
commanding, which has had the trophy 
in its possession for the past year, won 
it again on November 20, 1928. 
* * * 

AT A REGIMENTAL mounted parade of 
the 21st Infantry on October 27, 1928, 
Col. G. D. Arrowsmith, commanding, 
presented to Company H, Capt. S. T. 
Williams commanding, the regimental 
cup for the highest average score in ma- 
chine gun marksmanship for the year 
1928. The winning average score of 
Company H was 311. At the same time 
the regimental commander presented the 
regimental cup for the highest average 
rifle score to Company K, Capt. E. A. 
Nostrand commanding. Its winning 
average score was 277.55. 

* * aa 

Tue 30TH Inrantry, Col. F. R. 
Brown commanding, was very much in 
the limelight in a successful and color- 
ful military performance in the Kezar 
Stadium at San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 10,1928. The performance preceded 


—$—__ 


the Third Annual West Coast Army- 
Navy football game. The work of the 
regiment called forth a tremendous ovs- 
tion from the spectators. 







* * ~ 


Tue 307TH INnFantry stables were well 
represented in the San Francisco Horse 
Show on the night of November 8, 1928. 
Captains Minnegerode and Bergin and 
Lieutenants Phipps and Johnson rode a 
number of charges and ponies in compe- 
tition with champion hunters and jump- 
ers and more than fifty polo ponies from 
all parts of the Pacific coast. 


* * * 


IN ACCORDANCE with the spirit of the 
One-Army idea, the 38th Infantry at 
Fort Douglas, Col. H. C. Price com- 
manding, is encouraging attendance of 
Reserve officers at its thorough course 
of theoretical tactical instruction dur-. 
ing the winter. Salt Lake City Reserv- 
ists are taking advantage of the regi- 
ment’s efforts to be of service to them. 
They are unstinted in their praise of 
the manner in which they are received 
and treated at Fort Douglas and of the 
opportunity of increasing their military 
knowledge. 





In the Field of Athletics and Recreation 


HE Inrantry ScHoot Hunt con- 

tinues to furnish excellent recrea- 
tion for its followers. The club is regu- 
larly organized and is registered with 
the National Hunt and Steeplechase As- 
sociation. 

The club pack contains twenty cou- 
ples of American hounds and twelve 
couples of half-breed harrier hounds. It 
has scheduled thirty-two hunts for the 
present season. 


Anoruer kind of hunting also flour- 
ishes at Benning. There the Army’ 
finest. game preserve was opened to the 
personnel of the Post early in Decem- 
ber. During the present season quail, 
doves, ducks, geese, snipe, and rabbits 
may be hunted in the seven districts of 
the 97,000-acre reservation, but may not 
be shot in a large restricted area. Other 
game, such as wild turkeys, is protected 
for the present. Major E. C. Rose is the 
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came warden under the regulations that 
the Commandant, General Collins, has 
prescribed. Under the present excellent 
-cheme, hunting should be a major sport 
at Benning for many years. 


* aa * 


Tue 15TH Tank Barrauion placed 
the winning team in the field for the 
Annual Track and Field Meet at Fort 
Benning. Though the Tankers scored 
5314 points, they were closely followed 
by the 1st Battalion, 29th Infantry, with 
18 points. 

* * * 

BoxincG continues as the chief soldier’s 
sport at the Infantry School. Under 
the direction of Capt. J. J. Wilson there 
are bi-weekly fight cards at Gowdy 
Field in good weather and in the Post 
cymnasium in bad weather. 











SGT. ALEX ROWE 


Co. B, 21st Inf., Heavyweight Champion, 
Schofield Barracks, 1928 





CORP. T. H. MURPHY 


Co. H, 21st Inf., Lightweight Champion, 
Schofield Barracks, 1928 


* * * 


Gotr holds the interest of a large 
number of officers at the Infantry 
School. The excellent 18-hole course 
built and maintained by the Officers’ 
Club attracts more than 200 officers on 
every holiday. In a recent tournament 
there were ninety-six entries for the 
qualification rounds. Capt. R. H. 
Chance is the holder of the Post golf 
championship and Capt. A. 8. Nevins of 
the Corps Area championship. 


* * fall 


In onpER to promote athletics for all, 
each company of the 21st Infantry holds 
trials in track and field events each 
month. Each man in the company 
elects an event in which to try out. 
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PHOTO BY SIGNAL CORPS 


THIS IS HOW THEY LOOK AT BENNING 


After the company trials, the regiment 
holds trials, in which each company 
enters its best man in every event. The 
names of the winners in the regimental 
meet are posted in the trophy case in 
the sallyport. 
% * * 

Tue 297TH INFANTRY riders won the 

annual Flag race at Fort Benning in 








November from a field of a dozen teams. 
The riders started from the Polo Club, 
covered a course of 1114 miles, retrieved 
six flags the locations of which were 
marked on aerial photographs, and 
returned to the Club. The winning 
eam, Lieutenants Jacobs, Van Houten, 
Stricker, and Hedekin, 
course in fifty-seven minutes. 


covered the 





CHAMPIONS OF SCHOFIELD BARRACKS, 1928. THE 21ST INFANTRY TEAM 
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\WipinG out the memory of three de- 
eats in as many past years, Fort Snell- 

y swamped the St. Paul Luther Col- 
ege eleven by a score of 32 to 0 in the 
ddle of November. The soldiers were 





THE FORT SNELLING TEAM 


superior in all departments of the 
game. 


The Fort Snelling team has had a 
splendid season, and enthusiasm for 
football runs high. 


The Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


] URING the past month the Chief 
of Infantry has announced five 
re squads of his Combat Team. They 


Corp. E. P. Theis’ squad of Company C, 2d 
Infantry. 

Corp. E. LaFlamme’s squad of Company 
G, 5th Infantry. 
Corp. 8. Gideon’s squad of Company B, 9th 

ntey 


Corp. J. T. Flynn’s squad of Company C, 
12th Infantry. 

Corp. O. L. Flanagan’s squad of Company 
F, 26th Infantry 


In making the above announcements 
the Chief of Infantry expressed his ap- 
preciation for hard work well done and 
his congratulations to the successful 
squads. 








New Drop Message Bag 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


NEW drop message bag is being given field tests 


by the Air Corps. 


The message container is a 


waterproof bag provided with snap fasteners. To this 
is attached an orange streamer. Tests have shown 
that orange possesses the maximum of visibility, and 
this color will aid in locating message bags which fall 
into the brush or high grass. 
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Field Training Plans, 1929 


EVERAL months ago the Chief, 
Militia Bureau, transmitted a let- 
ter to all corps area and department 
commanders requesting the submission 
of tentative plans for the field training 
of the National Guard organizations in 
each area for the year 1929. The report 
was to include the tentative places and 
dates for holding the summer encamp- 
ments of each organization, the animal 
requirements of mounted organizations, 
and such details. 


At this writing, reports have been re- 
ceived from all corps area commanders 
and are being studied in the Militia Bu- 
reau. Upon the completion of the study 
for each corps area and department, the 
plans will be returned tentatively ap- 
proved, such items as will require fur- 
ther consideration between the State 
officials and the corps area or depart- 
ment headquarters being excepted. 
Upon the receipt of the tentative ap- 
proval for each plan, the States will start 
preparing the estimates of cost. 





Are the Service Schools Necessary to 
the National Guard? 


HERE are many reasons why the 
National Guard requires the bene- 
fit of attendance at the general and spe- 
cial Service schools, and why these 
schools will always remain an important 
link in the training scheme for the 
Guard. A few of the more important 
reasons may be summed up as follows: 
(a) The necessity for earning a live- 
lihood. 

(b) The personnel turnover. 

(c) Need for National Guard person- 
nel trained as instructors to augment 
the small corps of Regular Army offi- 
cers assigned to such duty. 

(d) The dispersion of units of organi- 
zations over wide areas in some cases. 
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(e) The limited time available for 
training of the National Guard. 

The first reason requires little or no 
discussion. It must be conceded, and 
rightly too, that the individual’s liveli- 
hood and advancement in his civil pur- 
suits must always remain his first re- 
sponsibility; with service in the Na- 
tional Guard a secondary but patriotic 
duty to be performed in his spare time. 
Considering this handicap, it would not 
be reasonable to class the National 
Guard with the Regular officer with re~ 
spect to the acquisition of military 
knowledge. With his own support and 
the welfare of his family as his first duty, 
the National Guardsman will normally 
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have other things to occupy his time 
and will sometimes have to neglect op- 
portunities for indulgence in military 
studies or drill. Since the National 
Guard officer must always remain upon 
a part-time basis in acquiring a military 
education, any plan that will afford an 
opportunity for intensive training with 
sufficient remuneration to relieve him, 
to some extent, from his personal respon- 
sibilities, even for a limited time, will 
prove of immense benefit to him in his 
career as an officer. This opportunity is 
presented only by the general and spe- 
cial Service schools. 

The turnover in commissioned per- 
sonnel in the National Guard is about 25 
per cent annually. This makes it es- 
sential to provide some additional means 
for insuring proper training of the con- 
stant inflow of new material. The new 
officers cannot all be sent to the Service 
schools, so it becomes necessary to bring 
the schools to them. The Military Bu- 
reau is accomplishing this by sending 
to the Service schools each year as many 
selected officers as funds will permit, and 
returning them to their organizations 
better qualified as instructors. Unless 
these officers become part of the turn- 
over immediately after graduation from 
the Service schools, they are able to re- 
imburse the Government many times 
the cost of sending them to the schools. 
The instructional work that they do 
with their organizations accomplishes 
this. 

On the other hand, it would be ask- 
ing the impossible to expect the small 
corps of Regular Army officers on duty 
as instructors with the National Guard 
to conduct sufficient schools for all per- 
sonnel to attend. In the first place the 
small number of these officers, never 
more than two with a regiment of In- 
fantry and sometimes only one, together 


with the limited funds available for 
travel of instructors, renders such a plan 
highly impracticable. The best that 
an instructor can hope to do in most in- 
stances is to advise and assist in the 
preparation of training plans, lending 
his personal services in the conduct of 
schools and practical instruction when- 
ever requested to do so in the interest 
of the units under their instructional 
supervision. Their help is greatest, it 
is believed, when the National Guard 
personnel avail themselves of the in- 
structor’s knowledge of the Service 
school methods and doctrines in plan- 
ning instruction. 

Only a few Infantry regiments in the 
National Guard are located wholly 
within one city or town. Most often, the 
units are distributed through several 
towns in the regimental area. These 
towns are usually at some distance from 
one another, which makcs it necessary 
for the instructors on duty with the regi- 
ment to do considerable traveling. Since 
the funds allowed for travel are not 
great, the instructors can make only a 
limited number of visits, varying with 
the distance between towns and the cost 
of travel. 

A regiment that has its units in several 
towns has little opportunity to assemble 
the officers for group _ instruction. 
Usually, schools are conducted locally, 
or the officers avail themselves of the 
Army correspondence courses. If the 
latter are used, the instructors on duty 
with the regiment can handle the distri- 
bution of lesson sheets and mark the 
papers submitted. However, if local 
schools are held, the officers at the home 
stations must shoulder the bulk of the 
instruction unless the instructor is lo- 
cated in the same town. Where a Service 
school graduate is available, a most sat- 
isfactory solution to the local school 
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problem exists. He is equipped to con- 
duct instruction and carry it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Where there is one 
graduate, or preferably more in each 
regiment whose units are scattered, as 
well as for each regiment located wholly 
in one place, a miniature Service schooi 
course is always available for officers 
whose personal responsibilities render it 
impossible for them to attend the real 
Service schools. 

Limited time is the bane of all con- 
cerned with the training of the National 
Guard. With only one and one-half 
hours available on forty-eight evenings. 
and two weeks’ field training in the sum- 
mer, it is absolutely necessary that all 
instruction be planned to give the maxi- 
mum instruction benefits. The Service 


schools specialize in training methods 


_ and, it is reasonable to assume, a gradu- 


ate of such a school is perhaps better 
qualified to employ the limited time 
available for the training of the National 
Guard to a greater advantage than a 
non-graduate. The graduate is in a fa- 
vorable position to teach his fellow off- 
cers the methods by which the Service 
schools attain a maximum of instruction 
in the time allotted to any subject. With 
so little time for the training of himself 
and his unit, the officer who is unable to 
attend a Service school is greatly handi- 
capped. He should be encouraged to 
rely upon his fellow officer who has at- 
tended such a school to assist him in 
acquiring the knowledge that he must 
have to be successful. 





The District of Columbia Rifle Team 


HE District of Columbia National 

Guard rifle team established an en- 
viable record at the National Matches, 
as the following letter from the Chief, 
Militia Bureau, to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, District of Columbia Militia, at- 
tests: 


Permit me to extend to the members 
of the District of Columbia National 
Guard rifle team my sincere congratula- 
tions for the remarkable record it es- 
tablished during the 1928 National 
Matches. With a determination born of 
the will to win, the District of Columbia 
National Guard rifle team, by winning 
first place among all other teams except 
those from the Regular services, earned 
a success worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. 

I am sure the success achieved is due 
mainly to the high standard of the 
marksmanship instruction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard, and 
the marked degree of interest its excel- 


lence creates among the men of the or- 
ganization. Work such as that accom- 
plished by the District of Columbia rifle 
team is indicative of the most careful 
selection of the team personnel, which, 
so I am informed, extends over the entire 
target year. The success of your team 
stamps this method of selection a com- 
plete success, and I trust it will be the 
means of crowning your future efforts 
with additional laurels. 

I am sure the District of Columbia 
National Guard will not be content to 
rest upon its present record, for your 
achievement will but serve to spur all 
other teams to greater efforts to emulate 
your success. The honors gained have 
merely rendered your future task more 
difficult by establishing a goal worthy of 
the best efforts of every other team in 
future National Matches. 

I assure you I will follow the future 
efforts of the District of Columbia rifle 
team with great interest and anticipa- 
tion. 
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Marksmanship Qualifications 


HE following extract from a Gen- 
eral Order of the New York Na- 
tional Guard, recently published, fur- 
nishes an excellent suggestion that others 
might well adopt. Such an order lends 
importance to marksmanship instruc- 
tion and instills in the individual a pride 
in his accomplishment by placing his 
name in an order of his organization. 
The order to the New York National 
Guard read in part: 
Every regiment or separate organiza- 
tion of the New York National Guard 


will, before December 31 of each year, 
publish an organization general order 
giving the names and record of qualifica- 
tions of all members of the organization 
who qualified on the target range with 
any weapons or in gunners’ examina- 
tions and tests and authorizing such in- 
dividuals to wear the prescribed badge 
for the qualification. Brigade Head- 
quarters will publish a similar order 
covering the brigade staff and the bri- 
gade headquarters company. Head- 
quarters New York National Guard will 
publish a similar order covering the 
27th Division staff and the State staff. 





Care of Outdoor Range Equipment 


N ORDER to minimize the deteriora- 
tion of outdoor range equipment dur- 
ing the winter months when the outdoor 
target ranges are closed, station com- 
manders will cause all metal parts of 
outdoor target carriers to be painted, 
after removal of rust, or greased with a 
rust preventing compound, and the wood 


parts painted with at least one coat of 
paint. The necessary materials for this 
purpose, if not on hand, will be procured 
by requisition from the United States 
Property and Disbursing Officer, State 
of Washington.—From Circular No. 41, 
Has. Washington N. G. 





Fiftieth Anniversary 


HE 145th Infantry, of Cleveland, 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
during the week of November 11 with 
appropriate ceremonies at each home 
station. The organization wanted to con- 
duct some regimental ceremony, but due 
to the difficulties of assembling all units 
and the cost involved this plan gave way 
to a local program of observance. 
A General Order issued by Col. L. 8. 


Conelly read in part, “Fifty years ago. 


this regiment was organized. Ten years 


of the 145th Infantry 


ago this regiment fought with honor in 
the greatest battle in the greatest war in 
the history of the world. We must fit- 
tingly recognize this event and we will 
do so during the week of November 11, 
1928, and as it is impossible to assemble 
the regiment at one point we must there- 
fore accomplish that which is possible 
by organizations at their home stations.” 
The exercises began with memorial serv- 
ices at each armory on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 11. 
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Annual Reports and the Reserves 


N THEIR annual reports on the Fiscal 
Year ended June 30, 1928, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Assistant Secretary of 
War, and the Chief of Staff made the 
following pertinent remarks on the Or- 
ganized Reserves: 
The Secretary of War said: 


On the last day of the fiscal year 1928 
the strength of the Organized Reserves 
was 120,288. The Enlisted Reserve 
Corps totaled 5,464 and the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps 114,824, the latter figure 
including the 9,765 officers of the Na- 
tional Guard who also held commis- 
sions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Numerous considerations limit the 
practicability and desirability of in- 
creasing the strength of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps at the present time. This 
strength has fluctuated little during the 
past four years. In general it comprises 
only noncommissioned officers and spe- 
cialists for key mobilization positions. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps, on the 
other hand, has increased by 39,670 dur- 
ing the past four fiscal years. Of this 
number, approximately 20,000 have been 
graduates of the college units of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Unlike the Regular Army and the 
National Guard . . . the Organized Re- 
serves are concerned solely with war- 
time potentialities. Peace-time activi- 
ties of the Reserves comprise only prep- 
aration for emergency. Recruited to 
war strength presumably through selec- 
tive-service procedure, Reserve units 
will be mobilized, trained, and equipped 
for battle while the National Guard and 
the Regular Army hold strategic points 
of military value and together form the 
first line of defense behind which the 
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nation may gird itself for war. It is 
essential, therefore, that all considera- 
tions of the Organized Reserves in the 
main revolve about war-time service and 
preparation to fulfill war-time missions. 

The essential peace-time need of the 
Organized Reserves is therefore unit 
training. This instruction must be of 
such character as to assure that soon 
after the outbreak of war of major mag- 
nitude, units would be ready for the 
prompt reception of the thousands of 
citizens who would fill the enlisted ranks. 

Within recent years officers of all ele- 
ments of the Army have reached the 
rather unanimous conclusion that the 
Organized Reserves, as regulated in the 
past, were not in general attaining their 
maximum effectiveness. It was found 
that a very considerable percentage of 
the officers assigned to reserve units were 
not in a position to undertake active- 
duty training with their own units. Re- 
tention of such officers on the rosters of 
units retarded the development and in- 
struction of organizations. It was found, 
too, that the promotion of active junior 
officers was delayed by the continuation 
in higher grades of officers whose civic 
and other responsibilities were such as 
to limit participation in unit training on 
inactive or active status. 

These considerations have resulted in 
the revision of regulations governing 
the assignment of members of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. There have been 
natural differences of opinion as to the 
most suitable methods of attaining de- 
sired ends. But there has been general 
agreement that some quite radical 
change in the conduct of the Organized 
Reserves was essential for progress. 

We have been plowing virgin ground 
in our effort to develop the Organized 
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Reserves; we have had but little to guide 
us from the book of past experience. 

Hence, while increasing annually in 
numbers, the Organized Reserves have 
not enjoyed that stabilization common 
to other components of the Army since 
the fiscal year 1924. The Reserves have 
been and remain to some extent in a 
state of fluctuation. We have been 
forced to educate ourselves; to solve 
many problems by trial; to dismiss non- 
essential and impracticable considera- 
tions; to retain only those reserve activi- 
ties which lead to the all-important goal 
of effective preparation in time of peace 
for the assumption of the great responsi- 
bilities of war. 

It is my opinion that the regulations 
recently promulgated have placed the 
Organized Reserves on a secure founda- 
tion upon which there may be built, 
should emergency demand, a strong 
structure of citizen-defense. 


The Assistant Secretary of War said: 


Gratifying progress has been made 
during the past year in the development 
of an efficient Reserve Corps. Corps 
area commanders and Regular Army 
officers of their commands have shown 
a marked interest in this component of 
our Army, and the result is evidenced 
by an increasing desire on the part of Re- 
serve officers to avail themselves of the 
military training offered by the War De- 
partment. The operation of the recently 
adopted policies has given satisfaction 
and will undoubtedly increase the effi- 
ciency of the corps and provide a normal, 
healthy flow of promotion for Reserve 
officers who keep up their military train- 
ing. 

Conference courses have been well 
attended. Reserve officers often travel 
long distances to attend these confer- 
ences and show great interest in the 
work, 

In so far as appropriations permit, 
each Reserve officer should be given 
active-duty training in summer camps 
at least once in three years. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 Reserve officers received 
active-duty training during the year. 
The continued development of friendly 
and cordial relations between Regular 


Army officers and Reserve officers has 
brought about an increased desire on the 
part of the latter to attend the summer 
camps and to take advantage of the 
instruction given. 

The greatest difficulty that com- 
manders experience in trying to give 
practical instruction to Reserve officers 
is the small enlisted strength of Regular 
Army units available for this purpose. 
The demands on the Regular Army units 
are so great and their numbers and size 
so small that there are a few posts only 
where actual command of troops in 
maneuvers, drills, and ceremonies may 
be given to Reserve officers. 

In the event of mobilization the first 
duty that will fall to the Reserve officer 
will be that of receiving, processing, and 
training the recruit. Expert supervi- 
sion will be lacking in many cases. Com- 
mand and responsibility will be accepted 
by the Reserve officer in direct ratio to 
the training he may have received prior 
to the emergency. Training in these 
vital duties may be obtained in connec- 
tion with the citizens’ military training 
camps. The situation there approxi- 
mates that of mobilization. Reserve 
regiments may be ordered to duty with 
the citizens’ military training camps and 
given the full responsibility of the con- 
duct of the camps. Supervision and co- 
ordination may be exercised by a mini- 
mum of Regular officers who have had 
experience in citizens’ military training 
camps. To obtain the maximum result 
definite plans for assignment, procedure, 
and operation covering a period of sev- 
eral years must be worked out by the 
War Department. For a time the train- 
ing of the citizens’ military training 
camps may suffer, due to lack of expe- 
rience of the company officers of the Re- 
serve. However, the Reserves will gain 
in confidence and ability, and the general 
result to the Military Establishment will 
be an increase in efficiency and a clearer 
understanding on the part of the Reserve 
officer of the problems of mobilization. 
I personally visited during July of this 
year the citizens’ military training camp 
at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, which was 
being conducted by the Three hundred 
and forty-ninth Infantry. Conversation 
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with the personnel present and my own 
observation of the work being performed 
in the camp convinced me of the great 
value of this joint training. 

There has existed in the minds of Na- 
tional Guard officers a misapprehension 
of the policy of the War Department 
regarding the formation in the Organized 
Reserves of an enlisted reserve which 
they fear would rival and seriously affect 
the welfare and efficiency of the National 
Guard. The difficulty under which Na- 
tional Guard officers labor in maintain- 
ing their units in their present high state 
of efficiency is fully realized and there is 
no intention of forming an enlisted re- 
serve beyond the small number of key 
men now enlisted or of taking any step 
which would injure the National Guard. 

The operation of the office of “execu- 
tive for reserve affairs” seems to have 
met with general approval throughout 
the Reserve Corps. This office, under 
the Chief of Staff, maintains close con- 
tact with the Organized Reserves and 
the Regular Army agencies charged with 
their welfare and training and presents 
their needs and problems to proper 
agencies in the War Department, rec- 
ommending measures necessary for the 
development of the reserve project. 
This office has been most helpful to the 
Reserves and to the War Department 
and has demonstrated the need for such 
an agency operating within the War De- 
partment and under the Chief of Staff. 


The Chief of Staff said: 


During the first quarter of the fiscal 
vear 14,151 Reserve officers received 
active-duty training. 


——$—$—$— 


The revised policies governing the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps have been in 
force for a year. There have been few, 
if any, complaints of a vital nature from 
any source. An increase in the enrol- 
ment in the Army correspondence 
courses and a large increase in the num- 
ber of Reserve officers who have com- 
pleted subcourses are most encouraging. 
The enrolment of Reserve officers in the 
correspondence courses for the last: five 
fiscal years has been: 1924, 11,219; 1925, 
17,270; 1926, 20,169; 1927, 25,720: and 
1928, 28,521. 


x * + 


The Regular Army, the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
the citizens’ military training camps are 
imbued with a spirit of cooperation. 
Each element is striving to do its best 
to make the whole military organiza- 
tion prescribed by the national defense 
act, a smoothly working, efficient team. 

On my tours of inspection through the 
various corps areas I was struck by the 
enthusiasm and high state of efficiency of 
every rank, not in one place or in one 
component of the Army of the United 
States, but wherever I went. 

The people of the nation have every 
reason to be proud of the personnel of al! 
components of the Army of the United 
States. All deserve credit for the results 
of hard work under a well-considered 
program. The limitations as to the 
readiness of our troops for employment 
in large units do not detract from the 
high character and the great value of 
the contribution to our national welfare 
by members of the military service. 





Notes for Reserve Officers 


ECENTLY the Secretary of War 
authorized the wearing of olive 
drab trousers of a color lighter than the 
olive drab blouse. 
On December 6, 1928, he directed that, 
effective at once, officers, warrant offi- 


cers, and enlisted men of all components 
of the Army of the United States are 
authorized but not required to wear the 
blue uniforms which were in vogue be- 
fore the World War. 

Except that the blue uniform may 
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not be worn on occasions involving for- 
mations with troops, the procurement 
and wearing of the blue uniforms are 
entirely optional on the part of the indi- 
vidual and at his own expense. Com- 
manding officers are expressly forbidden 
to exercise pressure of any sort or to 
seek to induce individuals to procure 
blue uniforms. 


The blue uniforms authorized are 
those described in Special Regulations 
(Regulations for the Uniform of the 
United States Army) No. 41 and No. 42, 
as amended, except that the cap shall 
be of the latest adopted shape. Pres- 
ent Army Regulations on the uniform 
are being revised to conform to this 
new authorization. 





Many Reserve Officers Trained with the 
1st Division 


URING the past summer, 1,159 
Reserve officers trained with units 
of the 1st Division. Many of these 
officers received unit training with their 
units of the Organized Reserves; the 
remainder received individual training. 


Officers of the Infantry, Field Artillery, 
Tanks, Air Corps, Ordnance and Engi- 
neers were represented. Including Or- 
ganized Reserves, R. O. T. C., and 
C. M. T. C., 5,722 individuals trained 
with the 1st Division last summer. 





Ten Tactical Commandments 


HE TEN “do’s” and the ten “don’ts” 
used by Lieut. Col. J. B. Ladd, In- 
iantry Reserve, while giving instruction 
in combat principles to the 350th Infan- 
try when in camp last summer, are 
\ersely expressed and worthy of consid- 
eration by students of military matters. 

1. Mission. 

2. Simplicity of plan. 

3. Combined employment of all 
forces, 

4. Economy of forces. 

5. Offensive action, including: (a) 
Concentration of effort at the decisive 
voint. (6) Mobility and maneuver. (c) 
lactical surprise. 

6. Fire superiority: Fire—Smoke— 
Movement. 

7. Employment of reserves. 


5. Utilization of terrain and entrench- 
ments, 


9. Continuous reconnaissance and se- 
curity. 
10. Superior morale. 


A Few “Don'ts” Which Are Common 
Tactical Mistakes: 


1. Don’t neglect to digest the whole 
situation thoroughly before starting 
upon the solution. 

2. Don’t make assumptions, thereby 
reading into the solutions conditions or 
things not existing (facts first). 

3. Don’t jump to hasty conclusions; 
they probably will be wrong. 

4: Don’t forget the mission in the 
stress of unexpected developments. 

5. Don’t disperse the force unless the 
situation unmistakably calls for such an 
exceptional disposition. Use your whole 
army. 

6. Don’t waste time on unimportant 
things. 
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7. Don’t fail to credit the enemy with 
good judgment. 

8. Don’t lay plans too far in the fu- 
ture; they probably will be upset. 

9. Don’t forget the key to all sound 
tactical procedure is simplicity, and the 


—$__ 


force which turns the key is but good, 
hard, common sense. 

10. Don’t fail to put your decision 
and plain into clear-cut, vigorous action, 
—The Cloverleaf. 





Reserve Officers and the C. M. T. C. 


URING the recent campaign to 
get boys for the C. M. T. C., we 
had sixteen different agencies at work. 
Naturally, most of the applications 
came from boys who had heard of these 
camps from others attending in previous 
years. Asa good second, however, came 
the applications from boys who had 
been influenced by Reserve officers 
throughout the divisional area. This 
speaks well for your interest. Some of 
these young men will be needed to take 
the places of some of you old veterans 
when you drop out. 

If you are really in earnest about the 
national defense, you can do a fine work 
in helping to get boys to these camps. 
Every youngster who goes to one of 


these camps is going to be a better citi- 
zen for that experience, and is going to 
be more interested in the welfare and 
safety of his home, his town and his 
country. A little effort on the part of 
each of you will fill these camps. Re- 
member, though, that as potential Re- 
serve officers the boys you select should 
be of good material—physically, men- 
tally and morally. Don’t wait until 
next summer; get busy now. 

Start your campaign. Get a few of 
the faithful together and be looking over 
the available material this winter. Let 
it be known that you are going to select 
the best material, and the boys will do 
the rest—The Mid-West. 





Of Interest to Reserve Officers 


ELATIVE Rank in Grade.—The 

National Defense Act, as amended, 
provided, concerning rank of officers, as 
follows: 

“Unless special assignment is made 
by the President under the provisions of 
the one hundred and nineteenth article 
of war, all officers in the active service 
of the United States in any grade shall 
take rank according to date, which, in 
the case of an officer of the Regular 
Army, is that stated in his commission 
or letter of appointment, and, in the 
case of a Reserve officer or an officer of 
the National Guard called into the 


service of the United States, shall pre- 
cede that on which he is placed on active 
duty by a period equal to the total 
length of active Federal service and 
service under the provisions of sections 
94, 97 and 99 of this Act which he may 
have performed in the grade in which 
called or any higher grade. When dates 
of rank are the same, precedence shall 
be determined by length of active com- 
missioned service in the Army. When 
length of such service is the same, offi- 
cers of the Regular Army shall take rank 
among themselves according to their 
places on the promotion list, preceding 
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Reserve and National Guard officers of 
the same date of rank and length of 
service, who shall take rank among 
themselves according to age.” Service 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps in inac- 
tive status cannot, under the law, be 
credited in determining relative rank. 
Inactive Status Training, Target 
Practice, etc-—Reserve officers on an 
inactive status may be assigned by corps 
area commanders to organizations or 
establishments of the Regular Army for 
instruction, target practice, field exer- 
cises, et cetera, at their own request, but 
without pay. All proper steps will be 
taken to reduce to a minimum the ex- 
pense of officers who seek training at 
their own expense. Reserve officers also 
may be attached to units to the National 
Guard for target practice provided the 
State authorities consent and instruction 
and firing can be arranged conveniently. 
Application for assignment under this 
authority should be made to the corps 
area commander, through the instruc- 
tor of the unit to which the officer is 
assigned. For Reserve officers desiring 


to engage in target practice, appropriate: 


allowance of ammunition will be made. 
Uniforms and Equipment—Purchas- 
ing Thereof—Sales of Subsistence to In- 
active Reserve Officers not Authorized. 
—Reserve officers must provide them- 
selves with field uniforms, with proper 
insignia and equipment, for use when 
ordered to active duty. AR 140-5 pro- 
vides that Reserve officers not on active 
duty, after proper identification, may 
purchase in such quantities as would be 
required by them when called into active 
Federal service, and at such places as 
may be designated in order or from sales 
stores or other points of supply in the 
department or corps area in which they 
reside, necessary uniforms, accouter- 
ments and equipment at the same prices 


at which such articles are furnished to 
officers of the Regular Army. When in 
doubt as to the nearest point of supply, 
application should be directed to the 
corps area or department commander. 
Sales of subsistence stores are not au- 
thorized to Reserve officers on the inac- 
tive list. 

Uniforms and Insignia—Wearing of. 
—The uniform and insignia prescribed 
for officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
are identical with those prescribed for 
officers of the Regular Army. 

Reserve officers not members of the 
Regular Army or National Guard, not 
on active duty and within the United 
States or its possessions, may wear the 
uniform on occasions of military cere- 
mony, at social functions of a military 
character, at informal gatherings of the 
same character, and when engaged in the 
military instruction of a cadet corps or 
similar organization, or when responsi- 
ble for the military discipline at an edu- 
cational institution. Such Reserve offi- 
cers may also wear the uniform when 
attached to an organization for target 
practice, when visiting a military sta- 
tion for participation in military drills 
or exercises, or when assembled for the 
purpose of instruction. 

Reserve officers not on active duty, 
and outside of the United States or its 
possessions will not, except when granted 
authority, wear the uniform. Such offi- 
cers, on occasions of military ceremony 
or other military functions, may, upon 
reporting to the nearest military attache 
and having their status accredited, be 
granted authority to appear in uniform. 

(In case there is no military attache ac- 
credited to the country in question, 
authority to wear the uniform for a spe- 
cific occasion should be obtained from 
the proper civil or military authorities 
of the country in question.) 
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Absence from the United States.— 
Any officer of the Reserve Corps desir- 
ing to leave the limits of the United 
States for a period of more than thirty 
days will notify The Adjutant General, 
through military channels, of the place, 
approximate date, and probable dura- 
tion of his travel or temporary residence 
abroad. Former restrictions on dura- 
tion of foreign residence or travel have 
been removed. Any such officer will 
keep The Adjutant General informed of 
his correct address and will promptly 
report return to the United States, 
giving his permanent address. It is 
desirable that any such officer report 
his presence and address in any for- 
eign country to the nearest United 
States Military Attaché. The War 
Department has made arrangement 
with the Ministry of Public Works, 
France, whereby Reserve officers who 
go to France and who desire to perfect 
themselves in French may be referred 
to suitable French families where they 
can be boarded and lodged, partake of 
the family life, and rapidly learn French 
under favorable and economical condi- 
tions. Any Reserve officer interested 
should write directly to the “Office Na- 
tional de Tourisme,” 17 rue de Surene, 
Paris. 

National Guard—Holding Commis- 
sion Therein by Reserve Officer —The 
amendment approved September 22, 
1922, to the National Defense Act pro- 
vides as follows: 

“Any person commissioned in the Na- 
tional Guard and recognized as a Na- 
tional Guard officer by the Secretary of 
War, may, upon his own application, be 
appointed as a Reserve officer in the 
grade held by him in the National 
Guard.” The word “commissioned” in 
the amendment quoted above is applied 


———— 


to any person who holds a federally ree- 
ognized commission on the active list of 
the National Guard, at date of appoint- 
ment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Section 38, National Defense Act as 
amended June 6, 1924, provides in part: 

Officers of the National Guard fed- 
erally recognized as such under the pro- 
visions of this Act, who are appointed 
Reserve officers under the provisions o/ 
section 37 of this Act, shall be appointed 
for the period during which such recog- 
nition shall continue in effect and termi- 
nating at the expiration thereof in lieu 
of the five-year period hereinbefore pre- 
scribed, and in time of peace shall be 
governed by such special regulations 
appropriate for this class of Reserve of- 
ficers as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe. 

Resignation.—Reserve officers may 
submit, by letter, through military 
channels to The Adjutant General, stat- 
ing their reasons therefor, resignations 
from their commissions at any time, but 
the acceptance of same is at the discre- 
tion of the President. 

Address—Notice of Change—Signa- 
ture —Notice of each of permanent ad- 
dress should be sent promptly through 
military channels, including in all cases, 
the Division, Artillery Group of Coast 
Artillery District to which assigned and 
the Corps Area Commander, to The Ad- 
jutant General of the Army. A. G. 0. 
Form 112 is provided for this purpose. 
If a communication is received from an 
office of the military establishment in- 
correctly addressed, attention should be 
called to that fact. In all military cor- 
respondence it is essential that the name 
be spelled out in full, special attention 
being paid to legibility, and that the 
grade and section in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps be indicated, and that 
autographic signature be affixed —T he 
Observation Post. 
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Wirnout Censor, by Thomas M. John- 
son. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis, 1928. 


Behind the title of Mr. Johnson’s ex- 
cellent book lurks the intimation of 
“now it ean be told.” “Without Censor” 
carries the implication that only the 
Great Official Father of Lying kept the 
author from telling the stark truth about 
the war at the very moment when great 
events were hot in the making. But a 
reading of the book disproves the sug- 
vestion of contemporary omniscience. 
The author has told much that not only 

e could not have known at the time, but 

-0 many others in positions of far 
sreater responsibility. 

Here for the first time come glimpses 
of personalities—often unsuspected ones 

behind the decisions that made the 
\merican Army in France and directed 
it to victory. Indeed, it may fairly be 
-.id that the strongest point of the book 
is its insistence that men, not mere units 
or orders, shaped the design and car- 
ried it to completion in act and deed. 
Thus at the very beginning, behind the 
-ignature of the Secretary of War on 
the instruetions to General Pershing 
there appears the personality of General 
Kernan, elaborating a theory of Ameri- 
can competence, treasured through years 
ol service. Again, in the letter of August 
30. to Marshal Foch, there appears the 
moment when General Pershing allowed 
lls genuine feeling to displace di- 
plomaey, and to strike out from the 
shoulder in words which even over ten 

cars make the average American want 
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to cheer. When the author mentions a 
division or a corps, he names the man 
who directed it; and he tells a division’s 
origin so that at once you translate it 
from soldiers to the men from Maine to 
Montana who shouldered the rifle and 
marched through the mud. 

The work shows careful research, 
though the student is sometimes piqued 
that the source is not named. There are 
many times when he would like to verify 
a statement that challenges his own con- 
ception of events. And, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are many times when 
he would find that, even with the records 
before him, he could not reach the same 
conclusion as does the author. For 
instance, on page 13, the aythor says 
that Foch’s “appointment was made 
permanent April 3 on General Pershing’s 
formal proposal at a conference of Al- 
lied leaders.” Foch’s appointment was 
determined upon at the Doullens confer- 
ence of March 26, at which General 
Pershing was not present. At the Beau- 
vais conference of April 3, General 
Pershing spoke generally on the matter 
of Allied command, but his most ardent 
admirers could not read into his remarks 
anything more than approval of a policy 
already determined. In his discussion 
of American plans before St. Mihiel, the 
author has not presented the situation so 
that the casual reader can carry away 
with him a clear-cut picture of what 
really happened; only with the docu- 
ments before you can you qualify some 
of the author’s statements as they should 
be qualified. 
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Perhaps at times the historian to gain 
a lively interest has usurped the pre- 
rogatives of the novelist. He has put 
words into the mouths of his dramatis 
personae which doubtless are probable 
enough; but the method, while it 
heightens drama, destroys the semblance 
of truth. There are examples, too, where 
the author has followed the line of 
reasoning which a leader ostensibly fol- 
lowed in arriving at a decision; but the 
distinction is not plain that the author, 
not the commander, is presenting the 
thesis. This, too, is the method of the 
novelist. There is the incident of the 
cavalry at St. Mihiel. Told in restraint 
it is only one incident among many more 
important ones. Was it necessary to 
trick it out in the trappings of a vaude- 
ville sketch? And is not the dramatist 
uppermost when he pictures the deplor- 
able state of American troops marching 
into the battle without American guns, 
without American airplanes, without 
American transport? But should not the 
historian elaborate the truth that if we 
did lack that American-made material, 
we lacked it because we were adhering 
strictly to our promise made the Allies 
that we would send across only raw ma- 
terial and men, men, and more men? 

Let us admit frankly, however, that 
his sins against the historical method are 
few. If the close student can go through 
the book and pick twenty-five inaccu- 
racies—and he can do it, nevertheless 
the book as a whole is spiritually true. 
More than that, it is fundamentally true. 
The style is vital, and humanly vital. 
There are pages when the truth of war 
glares at you in all its ugliness. In the 
story of Whittlesey’s battalion, of the 
race for Vigneulles, and in the famous 
night march of the 9th Infantry to 
Tuilerie Farm, he rises to prose that 
brings the proper creep of appreciation 
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up the spine. However often he saw ys 
fall short of our best, he knew that that 
best was still before men’s eyes; and he 
tells his story in keen appreciation of 
that best. 


STATESMEN OF THE War, by William 
Martin. Minton, Balch and Co., New 
York. 


We have had our share of late of 
books that deal with the military lead- 
ers of the World War. Now comes a 
volume of compelling interest for the 
manner in which it presents sketches of 
those diplomats and civil leaders of the 
nations engaged in the late struggle. It 
should be of special interest to military 
men. 

The author gives very fair and im- 
partial sketches of the following: Wil- 
son, House, and Hoover, of the United 
States; Grey, Asquith, and Lloyd 
George of England; Poincare, Briand, 

gand Clemenceau of France; Wilhelm II 
and Von Bethmann-Hollwegg of Ger- 
many; Francis Joseph, Tisza, and Czer- 
nin of Austria-Hungary; Sonnino of 
Italy; Cardinal Mercier of Belgium; 
Nicholas II of Russia; Pachitch of Ser- 
via; Adler of Switzerland; Bratiano of 
Rumania; Venezelos of Greece; Masa- 
ryk and Benes of Czechoslovakia; Pil- 
sudski and Paderewski of Poland. 

In reading this volume one feels, per- 
haps, that the best and clearest presen- 
tations are those of French statesmen, 
even that appraisals of the leaders of 
other countries seem colored and less 
accurate. The author is hardly correct 
in his judgment of Venezelos, for the 
recent return to power in Greece of this 
man certainly proves him to be stronger 
than Mr. Martin estimates him to be. 

The sketches which are drawn of Car- 
dinal Mercier, Lord Grey, and Wilhelm 
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are interesting and enjoyable. Anyone 
who has read recently Ludwig’s charac- 
terization of the former Emperor will 
recognize a similarity between the ap- 
praisals that these two authors have 
placed upon the subject. 

This does not mean to convey the idea 
that Mr. Martin’s work is one of pass- 
ing interest. He is able to speak with 
authority. Since 1914 he has been the 
foreign editor of Le Journal d’ Historique 
et Politique, published in Geneva, but 
perhaps better known as Journal de 
Genéve to distinguish it from a periodi- 
cal edited in Paris. Before the World 
War the author was an authority on 
international relations, and _ these 
sketches are the result of his long years 
of study. 

As Americans we are attracted to his 
estimate of House, Hoover, and Wilson. 
He is distinctly friendly to all three of 
these individuals. Of Wilson he says: 
“The influence he wielded over the his- 
tory of the world has been deeper and 
more beneficent than that of any of his 
contemporaries. Most of the faults 
charged against him were faults which 
he could not help—and almost every- 
thing the peace contains that is good 
and lasting and really constructive was 
his work. If teday his name is uttered 
with veneration by millions of men, if 
his tomb has become a place of pilgrim- 
age, and if the League of Nations exists 

—it is because Woodrow Wilson died 
for an ideal.” 





A West Pornter’s Honor, by Major 
A. W. Chilton. Harper and Bros., 
1928. Price, $1.75. 


Major Chilton has written a capital 
story for boys. It gives an authentic 
picture of life at West Point, with the 
Academy’s high standards of Duty, 
Honor, Country. And there is an ele- 
ment of mystery and excitement that 
will keep every boy tense until he has 
read the last word. 

The plot is an unusual and interest- 
ing one. Combined With the very lik- 
able characters and some clever dia- 
logue, it makes a boy’s book that rates 
far above average. 


_— 


A Dog PuNCHER ON THE YUKON, by 
Arthur T. Walden. Houghton, Mif- 
flin, 1928. Price, $3.50. 


In this book is all the flavor and tang 
of those strenuous years in Alaska just 
before, and during, the gold rush of ’98. 
We are made very vividly to feel the 
intense cold of that country during the 
long winter months, the pangs of hunger 
when the food supply gave out, the 
feverish seeking for gold, the staking of 
claims, and the long “mushes” across 
frozen wastes. 

The book is written as simply and di- 
rectly as if Mr. Walden were telling his 
story at his own fireside, and one ab- 
sorbs the atmosphere of those frenzied 
days, and lives in the romance of that 
great country. 
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DeceMBER 20, 1928. 
To the Members of The Infantry 
Association: 

The Executive Council wishes to ex- 
press to the menrbers of the Infantry 
Association its appreciation of the spirit 
of cooperation in which they have sup- 
ported the efforts to bring about legisla- 
tion favorable to promotion and retire- 
ment. In addition to merely recording 
their sentiments on the principles pro- 
posed, a large number have sent in to 
the Association a full expression of their 
views, not only on these principles but 
upon other matters of vital interest to 
the Service. Comments more in detail 
appear below. 

Such contact between the officers and 
the membership of the Association is ex- 
ceedingly helpful to the Council in car- 
rying out its program for furthering the 
interests of the Infantry. 

It is manifestly impracticable to send 
a personal reply to each of the great 
number of letters that deserve it, and 
the Council takes this means of acknowl- 
edgement and assurance that the officers 
of the Association are at your service. 

Geo. 8. Srmonps, 
President. 


Analysis of the Views of the 
Infantry on Promotion 
Legislation 

HE returns from the Council’s re- 
quest for views on the promotion 
legislation situation have about stopped 
coming in. The number of officers who 
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have sent in their views is something 
over 2,000. This widespread response 
has furnished material for very satis- 
factory analysis and conclusions as to 
the sentiment of the Army. 

Many officers expressed their views 
considerably in detail. Some of them 
brought up subjects that were not in- 
cluded in the propositions sent out. 
Among these were the necessity for pay 
legislation, uniform and equipment al- 
lowances, specific limitations on the 
higher grades, operation of the Class B 
laws and regulations, and the propriety 


gor impropriety of such a canvass as the 


Association was conducting. The views 
on these matters were, of course, not rep- 
resentative of the entire group of officers 
that answered the Council’s call for in- 
formation. Nevertheless the Council 
has made notation of these views in the 
paper that it has drawn up to express 
the results of the canvass. Among these 
extraneous matters, the one that was 
most frequently mentioned was perhaps 
the necessity for revision of pay. The 
Council has made special note of this 
and will keep it constantly in mind. 

Analysis of the views submitted indi- 
cates an overwhelming sentiment among 
considerably more than half of the offi- 
cers of the Infantry in favor of the prin- 
éiples on which the Council asked views, 
as follows: 

a. About 96 per cent for promotion 
based on length of service. 

b. About 94 per cent for advancement 
of officers at prescribed periods without 
rigid regard to numbers in grades. 
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1) About 98 per cent for retire- 
of lieutenant colonels with 26 
vears’ service, as colonels. 

2) About 99 per cent for voluntary 
retirement for officers originally ap- 
pointed July 1, 1920, or earlier, with 
compensation based on years of service. 

(3) About 99 per cent for removal of 
restrictions on activities of retired offi- 

J. About 98 per cent against reduc- 
tion of the “hump” by enforced separa- 
wions. 

\lost of the small number of officers 
whose views are against or not unquali- 


fiedly for the propositions, and especially 


the first one, appear to hold their views 
because they feel that an expression in 
favor of the propositions will hurt the 
chances of promotion list revision, a 
matter that they consider of, paramount 
importance. From the responses to the 
canvass and from further investigation 
by correspondence and conversation, it 
appears that most of these officers do not 
ppose the propositions per se, but only 
because they feel that the propositions 
cannot be disassociated from the sub- 
ect of promotion list revision. 
The analysis brought out some real 
opposition to the advancement of officers 
it prescribed periods without rigid re- 
rd to numbers in grades. The princi- 
tl reason for this opposition seemed to 
be a fear of topheaviness in the field 
grades. While on this subject, it is 
worth noting that the proposition sub- 
‘ted does not oppose limitations. It 
rely suggests elasticity in the num- 
hers that may be in the several grades, 
nd does not attempt to specify what 
e limits shall be. 
\ number of officers brought out the 
nt that promotion after prescribed 
vears of service makes necessary an 
exact definition of what shall constitute 


years of service. In this they are, of 
course, absolutely right. All of the 
pending bills take this matter into ac- 
count, and any bill that may be passed 
will have to do the same. 

Although the propositions that the 
Council submitted included no mention 
of revision of the promotion list, many 
officers expressed views on this. Those 
who favored it suggested a number of 
different methods of accomplishing it. 
When it became evident that many of 
the replies brought up the subject of pro- 
motion list revision, either pro or con, 
though more of the replies were limited 
strictly to setting forth views on the 
propositions proposed, the Council made 
a separate analysis of this. As a result, 
the Council is confirmed in its view that 
there is so great a diversity of opinion 
on the matter of promotion list revision 
that the Council cannot represent a view 
either for or against revision. 

The Council desires to go on record 
again, and to emphasize, that its action 
in conducting the canvass, and any sub- 
sequent actions that may decide that it 
has a mandate to take are for the sole 
purpose of clarifying the issues to the 
Infantry and of presenting to the proper 
authorities the sentiment of the Infantry 
on these issues. There has been no pur- 
pose of trying to reach a solution on 
items of military legislation other than 
those set forth in the four propositions. 
The action of the Council has been with 
no intent, and it is convinced with no 
result, of prejudice to the interests of 
anyone. On the other hand, the Council 
hopes and believes that the data and 
the analysis may prove to be a not 
negligible bit of assistance to the au- 
thorities who are working to arrive at 
something that the Army needs and 
should have. 











Have You Ever Wished 


for a complete set of Infantry Training Regulations? 


Here They Are 


The following list includes all that have been published to date: 





50-15 Instruction, Dismounted, without Arms 
50-20 Instruction, Dismounted, with rifle and 
auto rifle 
50-25 Instruction and Qualification with the 
Bayonet 
50-55 Instruction Dismounted with Pistol 
50-80 The Infantry Pack 
50-90] Display of Equipment, Foot Troops 
75-15 The Color Sergeant and Standard 
Bearer 
135-5 Ceremony of Guard Mounting, Foot 
Troops 
135-15 Interior Guard Duty 
145-5 Musketry 
150-5 Marksmanship, Rifle, Individual 
150-10 Marksmanship, Rifle, General 
150-30 Marksmanship, Automatic Rifle 
150-35 Marksmanship, Machine Gun 
150-40 Marksmanship, 37-mm. Gun and 3” 
French Mortar 
162-5 Visual Signaling 
200-5 Scouting and Patroling 
225-5 To Pitch and Strike Shelter Tents 
225-15 Tent Drill 
240-10 Technique of Machine Gun Fire. Di- 
rect ying 
240-15 Technique of Machine Gun Fire. In- 
direct Laying 
240-20 Combat Practice, Machine Gun 
240-30 Machine Gun Mathematics 
420-20 Di ted Cer i 
420-30 Technique 37-mm. Gun Fire 
420-35 Technique 3” Trench Mortar Fire 
420-40 Drill and Combat Signals 
420-45 Drill, General Instruction 
420-50 Drill, The Rifle Squad, Platoon and 


It is difficult for anyone to get together anything like complete sets of training 
If you try it yourself you'll find out how difficult it is. 
to get them for you. We assemble the pamphlets in two Kalamazoo binders and 


regulations. 


Company 


sell them in complete sets only. 








420-55 


420-60 


420-65 


420-70 
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420-80 


420-85 


420-90 


420-100 
420-105 
420-110 
420-115 


420-120 
420-125 
420-130 
420-135 
420-140 
420-150 
420-155 
420-160 
420-170 
420-180 


420-185 





Price $9.65 postpaid 





United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Drill, Machine Gun Squad, Platoon and 
Company 

Drill, The Infantry Battalion 

Drill, The Headquarters ca 
Infantry Battalion, Regiment 
Brigade 

Drill, The Service Company, Infan- 
try Regiment 

Drill, The Howitzer Squad, Platoon 
and Company - 

Drill, The Infantry Regiment and 
Brigade 

Extended Order, Rifle Squad, Section 
and Platoon 


% 
Extended Order, Machine Gun Squad ; 
i 





and Platoon 

Development of Offensive Combat 

Combat Principles, The Rifle Squad 

Combat Principles, The Rifle Section 

Combat Principles, The Rifle Pla. 
toon 

Combat Principles, The Rifle Com- 
pany 

Combat Principles,{,The Machine Gun 
Section 

Combat Principles, The Machine Gun 
Platoon 

Combat Principles, The Machine Gun 
Company 

Combat Principles, The Howitzer Com- 
pany Squads 

Combat Principles, The Howitzer Com- 
pany Platoon 

Combat Principles, The Howitzer Com- 
pany 

Combat Principles, The Infantry Bat- 
talion 


Combat Principles, The Infantry Regi- 


ment 


Combat Principles, Service Com ° 
Infantry ee. = 


Combat Principles, The Infantry Bri- 
gade 


We are able 


Washington, D. C. 

















